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Forasmuch as many took in hand to draw up a narrative con- 
cerning the matters whicli have been fully believed among us 
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Egypt, in our days, ceasing to be any more the land of 
bondage, has, in more senses than one, become a 
veritable Land of Promise. It is a rich mine of 
historical and literary wealth, alas ! most inadequately 
worked, and in that fine climate, with its clear dry air, 
the footprints of Time, leaving scarcely a trace, tlio 
treasures of an ancient civilisation, even of the most 
delicate texture, have been preserved to us with wonder- 
ful perfection. The habits of the peoples that have 
occupied the land have happily combined with the 
natural advantaL'es of the climate, in transmittini? to 
the moiler.i world an inheritance of which we are now 
beginning to take possession. The dead have long 
been giving up their secrets, but it is only in recent 
times that we have been able to realise the fact that 
the tombs of Egypt may ccmtain many a precious 
work, now known to us but in name, and many a 
writin*' wliich mav change the current of controversv, 
and strang(4y modify many a cherislied opinion. Witli- 
out referring here to earlier discoveries in support of 
tliese remarks, we may at once jiass to the more recent, 
with which we liave particularly to do. 

B 



2 THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER 

In the course of explorations carried on during the 
winter of 1886-87 by the order of M. Grebaut, then 
Director of the Museums of Egypt, two Greek manu- 
scripts were discovered in the necropolis of Akhmim, 
the ancient Panopolis, in Upper Egypt. The first of 
these was a papyrus, which was really found by some 
Fellahs who quarrelled regarding the partition of their 
precious booty and thus allowed the secret to leak out. 
It came to the knowledge of the Moudir, or Governor 
of the Province, who promptly settled the dispute by 
confiscating the papyrus, which he forwarded to the 
Museum of Gizeh at Boulaq. This MS. is a collection 
of problems in arithmetic and geometry, carefully 
written out, probabh^ by a student, and buried with 
him as his highest and most valued achievement. 

The second manuscript was of much higher interest. 
It was discovered in the tomb of a * monk.' It consists 
of thirty-three pages in parchment, measuring G inches 
ill height by 4^ inches in breadth, without numbering, 
bound together in pasteboard covered with leather, 
which has become black with time. There is no date, 
nor any other indication of the approximate age of the 
MS. than that which is furnished by the characteristics 
of the writing and the part of the cemetery in which it 
was discovered. These lead to the almost certain con- 
clusion, according to M. Bouriant, who first transcribed 
the text, that the MS. cannot be anterior to the eighth 
century or posterior to the twelfth. The ancient 
cemetery of Akhmim stretches along to the north and 
west of the hill on which have been discovered tombs 
of the eighteenth to the twentieth dynasties, and it has 
served as a burial-place for the Christian inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood from the fifth to the fifteenth 
centuries, the more ancient part lying at the foot of 
the hill and extending gradually upward for about 
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700 metres. The tomb in which the MS. was found is 
in a position which approximately tallies, as regards 
age, with the date indicated by the MS. itself.^ Of 
course, these indications refer solely to the date of the 
MS. itself, and not to the age of the actual works 
transcribed in its pages. 

The thirty-three sheets of parchment, forming sixty- 
six pages, commence with an otherwise blank page, 
bearing a rough drawing of a Coptic cross, upon the 
arms of which rise smaller crosses of the same de- 
scription, and the letters /^ and (^ stand the one on 
the left, the other on the right of the lower stem of the 
large cross. Over the page commences a fragment of 
the * Gospel of IVter,' which continues to the end of page 
10, where it abruptly terminates in the middle of a 
sentence. Pages 11 and 12 have been left blank. 
Pages lo to 19 contain a fragment of the * Apocalypse 
of Peter/ beiriniiiiiLT and ending abruptly, and tliese 
have, eillier bv accident or desiLni, been bound in the 
volume ujisidu down and in reverse order, so that, as 
they actually stand, the t(*xt <-ommences at page 19 and 
ends at page lo. Page 20 is again blank, and the rest 
of the volume is made up of two fragments of the ' Book 
of Enoch/ the first extending from the 21st to the 50th 
page, and tlie second, written by a different hand, from 
the olst to the (Ulth page. Finally, on the inside of 
the binding, and attached to it, is a sheet of parchment 
on which is written in uncials a fragment of the Greek 
* Acts of St. Julian,' though which St. Julian amongst 
those in the Calendar does not appear. 

The French Archeological ^fission ])ublished in 
1802- the mathematical papyrus, edited by M. Baillet, 
but the much more interesting and important volume 

* Fragmcnti* grrcH iJit Ltvrr d'Knoch^ &o., jmblii'spar les membresde 
la Misttion archeol. franvaise k Cairo, Faso. 8, 1893. ^ 1 Fase. 

B 2 
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O. 

of fragments did not appear until 1893,^ when they 
were edited by M. Bouriant. These precious works 
remained, therefore, practically hidden from the world 
for five or six years after their discovery, in conse- 
quence of what is vaguely, but truly, described as 
' vexatious delays,' whilst the comparatively uninterest- 
ing arithmetical work preceded them by more than a 
year. The fragments of the ' Gospel ' and ' Apocalypse ' 
of Peter, long known by references or quotations by the 
Fathers, make us acquainted, for the first time, with 
the writings themselves, and the fragments of the ' Book 
of Enoch ' give us the Greek text of part of an early 
work quoted by the writer of the Epistle of Jude, 
hitherto only extant in an Ethiopian version. 

Of almost greater interest than the actual discover}- 
of these and other precious MSS. from time to time, in 
a similar way, is the possibility and probability opened 
out to us that we may yet recover from the dead still 
more precious works than these. The cemetery of 
Akhmim stands near the ancient and very important 
city of Panopolis, and from a very early period it was 
the centre of a considerable Christian population. The 
custom of burying with the dead books wliicli were a 
valued possession during life was probably a survival 
of the same primitive custom in accordance with which 
also a wariior's horse and dog and his weapons were in- 
terred with him to serve him again in the world of spirits. 
That books, at a time when their multiplication was so 
slow, should have been interred with their dead possessor 
is not only curious but very fortunate for us, and we may 
yet thank the cemetery of Akhmim for preserving safely 
for us manuscripts which in no other way could have 
escai)ed the effects of time and the ravages of bar- 
liarism. 

* 8 Fasc. 
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The fragments with which we are dealing present 
some peculiarities which deserve a moment's notice. 
The Gospel according to Peter commences in the 
middle of a sentence, but being at the top of a page it 
is probably only part of a manuscript of which the 
earlier portion was either lost or belonged to some one 
else. The fragment, however, ends abruptly in the 
middle of a phrase and, being followed by blank pages, 
the reasonable presumption is that the scribe intended 
to complete tlie transcrij)tion, but for some reason did 
not do so. It is curious that in a similar way the 
'Apocalypse of Peter' is only a fragment, beginning and 
ending abruptly, witli a page left blank for continua- 
tion. Did the scribe hastily copy stray leaves of each 
work, which had fortuitouslv come in his wav, leavinsf 
room for more should he be able to secure the rest ? or 
did he break ofT his copy of the one to take up the 
other, and with equal rc^stlessness leave it also un- 
linished? AW sliall never know exactlv. \m\ considerin<^ 
tJie vahie of books at tluit (^pocli, tlie j)robability seems 
to be tliat lie hastily oojiied such portions of writings as 
had come into his possession, time or accident prevent- 
ing the comi)letion of his task. 

The fragment of the ' Gospel ' of course does not bear 
any name or superscription — nor, indeed, does the 
'Apocalypse' — but the title is clearly deduced from the 
work itself, the writer savinir directlv 'but I, Simon 
Peter,' and thus proving that the narrative takes 
the form of a composition by that Apostle. It may be 
remarked, merely in passing, that it is a <-urious — if not 
in anv wav a si<nuficant — fact that the two Cliristian 
fragments in this little volume should l)otli profess to 
have been written by the Apostle Peter. Are the 
j)eculiarities of the fragments wliich we have described 
due to the passage of some one having in his possession 
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two works selected as being believed to emanate from 
the chief of the Apostles, from which there was only 
time to make these extracts ? Tliere is some reason for 
thinking that the parchment may have previously been 
used for some other writing, obUterated to make way 
for these fragments. Tlie little volume has not alto- 
gether escaped injur}- in its long rest by the side of the 
dead, and parts of the text have had to be supplied by 
conjecture; but, on the whole, the writing is fairly 
legible and, by the invaluable aid of photography, it 
has been copied and published with complete fideUty. 
Before this was done, that the first transcription l^y 
M. Bouriant should have contained errors and omissions 
which led scholars into mistaken conclusions is very 
intelligible, but the text may now be considered fairly 
settled, and the following is a rather close and unpolished 
translation of the * Gospel according to Peter.' 
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THE GOSPEL ACCOEDING TO PETERS 

1 ... but of the Jews no man washed his hands, 
neither Herod nor any one of his judges ; and as they 

2 were not minded to wash, Pilate rose. And then Herod 
the King commandeth the T^rd to be taken, saying 
unto them : * Whatsoever I commanded that ye should 

3 do, that do unto him.' But there was there Joseph, the 
friend of Pilate and of the Ix)rd, and knowing that they 
are alx)ut to crucify him, lie came to Pilate and asked 

4 the body of the Lord for burial. And Pilate sent to 
/> Herod and asked for his body. And Herod said: 

' Brother Pilate, even if no one had begged for him, we 
should have buried him ; because the Sabbath is at 
hand ; for it is written in the I^iw : * The sun must not 
go down upon one put to death.' 

6 And he delivered him to the people before the 
first day of the Unleavened bread of their feast. 
And taking the Lord they pushed him hurrjing along, 
and said: *Let us drag along the Son of God as 

7 we have power over him. And they clad him with 
purple and set him on a seat of judgment, saying : 

8 * Judge justly. King of Israel.' And one of them 
brought a crown of thorns and set it upon the head of 

9 the Lord. And others standing by spat upon his eyes, 
and others smote him on the cheeks; others pierced 
him with a reed, and some scourged him, saying : * With 
this honour honour we the Sou of God.' 

' The Greek Text will be found in Um Appendix. 
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10 And they brought two malefactors and crucified 
between them the Lord ; but he kept silence as feeling 

11 no pain. And as they set up the cross they wrote 

12 thereon: 'Tliis is the King of Israel.' And they laid 
the clothes before him and distributed them and cast 

13 lots for them. But one of these malefactors reproved 
them, saying : * We have suffered this for the evil which 
we wrought, but this man who has become the Saviour 

14 of men, what wrong hath he done you ? ' And they were 
angry with him, and they commanded that his legs should 
not be broken, in order that he might die in torment. 

j.'j Xow it was mid-day, and a darkness covered all 

Judaea, and thev were troubled and anxious lest the 

sun should have set whilst he still lived, for it is written 

for them : ' The sun must not go down upon one put to 
l<; dcatli.' And one of them said : * Give him to drink gall 

with vinegar ; ' and having mixed, they gave him to 
i: drink. And they fulfilled all things and completed 
1^ their sins upon tlieir own head. Xow many went about 

witli liglits, thinking that it was night, and some fell. 
r.» And the Lord cried aloud, saying ; * Power, my Power, 

tliou liast forsaken me ! ' and having spoken, he was 
IK) taken up. And tlie same hour the veil of the temple of 

Jerusalem was torn in twain. 
L»l And then thev took out the nails from the hands ot 

the rx)rd, and laid him upon the earth ; and the whole 
i'j earth (juaked, and great fear came [upon them]. Then 

did the sun shine out, and it was found to be the nmtli 
tiii liour. Now the Jews were glad and gave his body to 

Joseph, that he might bury it, for he had beheld the 
LM goo(l works that he did. And lie took the Lord and 

waslied him, and wrapped him in linen, and brought 

liim into his o^ti grave, called * Joseph's Garden.' 
25 Then the Jews and the elders and the priests, seeing 

the evil they had done to themselves, b^an to beat their 
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breasts and to say : ' Woe for our sins : judgment 

26 di'aweth nigli and the end of Jerusalem.' And I, with 
my companions, was mourning, and being pierced in 
spirit we hid ourselves ; for we were sought for by them 
as malefactors, and as desiring to burn the temple. 

27 Over all these things, however, we were fasting, and 
sat mourning and weeping night and day until the 
Sabbath. 

28 But the scribes and Pharisees and elders assembled 
themselves together, hearing that all the people nnir- 
mured and beat their breasts, saying: 'If at his <loath 
these great signs have happened, behold how just a one 

29 he is.' The elders were afraid and came to Pilate be- 
so seeching him and saying : ' Give us soldiers that we 

may watch his grave for three days, lest his disciiiles 
come and steal him, and the people believe that he rose 

31 from the dead and do us evil. Pilate, therefore, jrave 
them Petronius the centurion with soldiers to watclithe 
tomb, and with them came the* elders and s<*ril u'S to 

8i» the <rrave. And thev rolled a iireat stone airainst tlu» 
centurion and the soldiers and set it, all who wi-rc 

3:5 there together, at the door of the grave. And the y put 
seven seals; and setting up a tent there they kv\)t 

34 guard. And in the morning, at the dawn of the i^ab- 
bath, came a nmltitude from Jerusalem and the nciL^h- 
bourhood in order that they might see the sealid-up 
grave. 

So Xow, in the night before the dawn of the Lord's 
day, whilst the soldiers were keeping guard over tlie 
place, two and two in a watch, there was a great voice 

3G in the heaven. And they saw the heavens opened and 
two men come down from thence with great light aiul 

37 approach the tomb. And the stone which had been 
laid at the door rolled of itself awav bv the side, and 
the tomb was opened and botli the young men entereil. 
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38 Then those soldiers, seeing this, awakened the centurion 

39 and the elders, for they also were keeping watch. And 
whilst they were narrating to them what they had seen, 
they beheld again three men coming out of the tomb 
and the two were supporting the one, and a cross 

40 followinir them. And the heads of the two indeed 
reached up to the heaven, but that of him that was led by 

41 their hands rose above the heavens. And they heard a 
voice from the heavens, saying : * Hast thou preached 

42 to them that are sleeping ? ' And an answer was heard 

43 from the cross : ' Yea.' These, therefore, took counsel 
to^rether whether thev should ^o and declare these 

44 things to Pilate. Arid whilst they were still considering, 
the heavens again appeared opened, and a certain man 
descending and going into the grave. 

45 Seeing these things, the centurion and his men 
hastened to Pilate bv ni<rht, leaving the tomb thev were 
watching, and narrated all things they had seen, fearing 

4(3 grcatlv and savinir : ' J'rulv he was a Son of God.' 
Pilate answered and sai<l, 'I am pure of the blood of 
the Son of God, but tlms it seemed good unto you/ 

47 Then they all came to liim beseeching and entreating 
him that he should command the centurion and the 

4S soldiers to say nothing of what they had seen. ' For it 
is better,' they said, * to lay upon us the greatest sins 
before God, and not to fall into the hands of the people of 

49 the Jews and be stoned.' Pilate, therefore, commanded 
the centurion and the soldiers to say nothing. 

50 In the morning of the Lord's day, Mary Magdalene, 
a disciple of the Lord (through fear of the Jews, for 
they burnt with anger, she had not done at the grave 
of the Lord that wliich women are accustomed to do 

51 for those that die and are loved l)y tliem), took her 
women friends witli her and <'ame to tlie grave wliere 

52 he was laid. And they feared lest the Jews should see 
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them, and said : * If we could not on that day in which 
he was crucified weep and lament, let us do these things 

63 even now at his grave. But who will roll us away the 
stone that is laid at the door of the grave, in order 
that we may enter and set ourselves by him and do the 

64 things that are due ? For great was the stone, and we 
fear lest some one should see us. And if we should not 
be able to do it, let us at least lay down before the 
door that which we bring in his memor}'-, and let us 

65 weep and lament till we come to our house.' And they 
went and found the tomb opened and, coming near, 
they stooped down and see there a certain young man 
sitting in the midst of the tomb, Beautiful and clad in 

66 a shining garment, who said to them: *Wliy are ye 
come? Whom seek ye? Ilim who was crucified? 
He is risen and gone awa}-. But if ye do not 
believe, stoop down and see the place where he lay, that 
he is not there ; for he i.s risen and gone away 

.07 thither whence he was sent.' Then the women, fright- 
ened, fled. 

68 And it was the last dav of the Unleavened bread, 
and many went forth, returning to their homes, the 

59 feast being ended. But we, the twelve disciples of 
the Lord, wept and mourned, and each went to his 

GO home sorrowing for that which had happened. But I, 
Simon Peter, and Andrew, my brother, took our nets 
and went to the sea, and there was with us Levi, the 
son of Alphaeus, whom the Lord . . . 
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m 

IsTo OXE can have studied this fragment of the Gospel 
according to Peter, with its analog}^ to, and still more 
striking divergence from, the canonical Gospels, with- 
out perceiving that we have here a most interesting 
work, well worth serious examination. The first 
question which naturally arises is connected with the 
date to be assigned to the fragment : Is tliis a part of 
the work used by many of the Fathers and well known 
amongst them as the Gospel according to Peter? We 
must first endeavour to form a correct judLnnent on 
this point. 

Eusebius has preserved to us the earliest detailed 
notice of the Gospel according to Peter extant, in a 
quotation from Serapion, who became IJishoj) of Antioch 
about A.D. 190. Eusebius savs : 

There is likewise another woi-k "^Titten by him upon the so- 
called Gospel according to Peter, which he composed U) refute the 
untruths contained in it, on account of certain in the community <»{ 
Hhossus who were led away by this writing to heretical <h»ctrines. It 
may be well to set forth some passages of this in which he expresses 
his opinion of the book : 

* For we, brethren, receive both Peter and the other Apostles 
even as Christ. But the false writings passing under their names 
we from experience reject, knowing that such things we liave not 
received. When I was with you, I was under the impression that 
all held to the right faith and, without going through the Ocispel 
put forward by them in the name of Peter, I said : " If this is the 
only cause of difference amongst you, let it be read." But now, 
having ascertained fix)m information given to me that their minds 
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were in some mist of heresy, I will hasten to come to you again ; 
so, brethren, expect me shortly. We, therefore, brethren, knowing 
of what heresy was Marcianus, recognise how much he was in contra- 
diction with himself,* not comprehending that which he was saying, 
as you may perceive from what has been written unto you. For 
we borrowed this gospel from others who used it : that is to 
say, from the followers of those who introduced it before him, 
whom we call Docetae — for most of its thoughts are of this sect — 
having procured it from them, I was able to go through it', and 
to find, indeed, that most was according to the right teaching of 
the Saviour, but certain things were superadded, which we subjoin 
for you.' - 

There is little or no doubt that the writing before 
us is a fragment of this ' Gospel according to Peter ' of 
which Serapion writes.*^ It must always be remembered, 
as we examine the evidence for the work, that we have 
here onlv a short fragment, and that it would not be 
reasonable to expect to find hi it materials for a perfect 
identification of the work with references to it in 



* The text of this sentence is fjinlt y. 

* ;;;xcif >"V» a^fXc^ot, Ka\ \l(Tf)iii' Kui Tovs aWovs aTToaroXovs diroBe^n^tSa 
o)? X^wrrov • ra hi ovu^nri tirTwi' \lrivBt7riypa(f>a i)s (^niipoi irapaiTovyit6a, 
yivonTKoi^a on Tti TntaiTa ov 7rap€\at:iofjL€P, c'yw y«p yfvofxfpos nap' vpiu 
V7r€p6ovv Tovi ndvrat opOfi ma-Tti 7rpo<T(f>(pfarBat • Koi firj duXBtov to im* avTa>v 
vpn<fi€pofxepop opopttri Uirpov ^vayyikiov, firrov on El tovto €<m iiovop to 
HoKovv i'piv irap€)(*ip iiiKpo^v\iav^ uvayiPoiaKforB^. vvp dc fiaB(ov on aip€a€i 
Tivi 6 if»if avToiyp €i'€<f>uXtv€v tK ToiP XfxBiiTciv fioif aTrovBdcra) triiXip y€P€<rBai 
TTpot i'fidt ' wore, ddf\(f>oi^ it poa^nKtm' p€ €P Td)((i. ^p,€i£ dc, ddfX<^o/, xara- 
Xariopfpot onoiat rjp aiptaitat o MapKiauo^f a>ff Ka\ €avTta rjpaprtovTo p,rj powp a 
cXfiXri. d pa0rnT(a'3€ <f l)V vp'iv €ypd(f)rj, ihxn'f)Briptv yap irap^ oKKtap rtav 
da-KTja'dyrwu aiTo tovto to cinyyc'Xioi', TovTftm napa twv buid6)(fap t«v Karap^a- 
/i(Va>vaiToi , oi'ff Aoiottm; KaXo^ptv (ra yiip (fipopfjpara ra TrXdopa €K€ip<av €(rr\ r^s 
MaaKiiKlat)^ Xprjirdpivoi nap* alruiP buXBtlp jcai tvptlv rd fi€P nXtiopa tuv 
dpBov Xovov Toi; <ruri)poii Tti^a dc z poaliiiaTaKptpa, & xat, ifnerd^afitv Vfup, — 
Euseb. H, E. vi. 12. 

' Lods. De Evitntj. sccnndum Pctrum, 1802, pp. 8 ff. ; Hamack, 
Bruchstiirkc iL Evatiff, u.8.w, den Pttnts, zweite Aufl. 1803, p. 41 ; Zahn, 
Das Ev, dc9 Peirun, 1803, pp. 5 f., 70 IT. ; Kunze,/><f« ncu aufgcf.Bruch- 
stiick ilcH gofjrn, PeintHcv. 1H03, pp. 10 f.; Swete, The Akhmim Frag- 
virnt of the Ajxter. (iosjtrf vf St. Pefer, 1H03, pp. xii f.,xlivf.; Ililgenfeld, 
ZcHnchr. irixn. TheoL iHltij. ii. Heft, pp. 2i'l f., 230 ff. ; J. ^Vrmita^'o 
Kobinson, IJ.D., The (i<».sj,rl acrordintj to Peter, de,, 1802, pp. 1.5 ff.; 
^riirtineau. The Mnetemfh (\ufunj. 1803. i)p. 000 ff. ; J. K. Harris, 
ContemjK Liv. Au«(UFt 180:J, p. 2:iG ; van Muiieii, ThcoL Tijditchr, Juli 
1803, p. 3bu. 
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writings of tlie Fathers. Within the few pages which 
we possess, however, there is sufficient justification for 
concluding that they formed part of the Gospel current 
in Ehossus. Only one * Gospel according to Peter ' is 
mentioned by early writers. This fragment distinctly 
pretends to be a narrative of Simon Peter; and its 
matter is generally such as must have satisfied 
Serapion's ideas of orthodox doctrine, if suspicion of 
Docetic tendencies had not made him beheve that it 
contained a superadded leaven of heresy. This may 
not appear very clearly in the fragment, but we know 
from other sources, as we shall presently see, that tliey 
existed in the Gospel, and even here the representation 
that Jesus suffered no pain; that he is always called 
* tlie Lord,' or the ' Son of God ; ' that his one cry on 
the cross was susceptible of peculiar explanation, and 
that he was immediately ' taken up,' whilst his body 
subsequently presents aspects not common to the 
canonical Gospels, may have seemed to the careful 
bishop sufficiently Docetic to warrant at leiM^i liis not 
verv severe condemnation. 

It is unnecessary to discuss minutely the details of 
Serapion's letter, which, if vague in parts and open to 
considerable doubt in some important respects, is at 
least sufficiently clear for our purpose in its general 
meaning. Nothing is known of the Marcianus to whom 
it refers. The bishop had evidently previously written 
of him, but the context has not been preserved. Tlie 
Armenian version, made from a Syriac text, reads 
*Marcion' for * Marcianus,' but it would be premature 
on this authority to associate the episode with that arch- 
heretic of the second century. It is clear from tlie 
bishop's words that on his previous visit to Rhossus, at 
the desire of part of the community, he sanctioned the 
public reading of the Gospel of Peter but, after 
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personal acquaintance with its contents, lie withdrew 
that permission. Zalin^ maintains that the private read- 
ing by members of the Christian community, and not 
public reading at the services of the Church, is dealt 
with in this letter, but in this he stands alone. The 
Index expurgatorius had not been commenced in the 
second centur)% and it is impossible to think that the 
sanction of a bishop was either sought or required for 
the private reading of individuals. We have here only 
an instance of the diversity of custom, as regards the 
pubhc reading of early writings, to which reference is 
made in the writings of the Fathers and in the Mura- 
torian and other Canons. In this way the Epistle of 
the Eoman Clement, as Eusebius* mentions, was 
])ublicly read in the churches ; as were the Epistle of 
Soter to the Corinthians, the ' Pastor ' of Ilermas,^ the 

* Apocalypse of Peter,'** and various Gospels which did 
not permanently secure a place in the Canon. Eusebius, 
for instance, states that the Ebionites made u.se onlv of 
the ' Gos|)el aeeonling to the Hebrews/^ 

Eusebius ''mentions a certain number of works at- 
tributed to the Apostle Peter: the first Epistle, gene- 
I'allv acknowknka'd as <renuine, ' but that which is called 
tlu* second,* he savs, 'we have not understood to be 
incorporated with the testament ' [ivhiddrjKov). The 
other works are, the * Acts of Peter,' the 'Gospel 
according to Peter,' the * Preaching of Peter,' and the 

* Ai)ocalypse of Peter,' the last being doubtless the 
work of which a frairmenl has now been discovered in 
the little volume which contains the fragment of the 
Gospel which we are considering. Of these Eusebius 
.<avs that he does not know of their bein<' lianded 

o 

' L.c. p. 4 f. 

' II, ;;. iii. 10. ^ //. E, iii. 3. 

^ Su/oui. //. E, vii. 19 ; Canon Murat. Tregelle^t p. 65. 

* H. E. iii. 27. '^ H. E. iii. 8. 
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down as Catholic, or universally received by the 
Church. 

The * Gospel according to Peter ' is directly referred 
to by Origen in his Commentary on Matthew. He says : 
' Some say, with regard to the brethren of Jesus, from 
a tradition in the Gospel entitled according to Peter, 
or of the Book of James, that they were sons of Joseph 
by a former wife.' ^ Although this statement does not 
in itself necessarily favour Docetic views, it is quite 
intelhgible that it might be used in support of them 
and, therefore, might have been one of the passages 
which excited the suspicion of Serapion, more especially 
as a clear statement of this family relationship is not to be 
Ibund in the canonical Gospels. The part of the Gospel 
referred to by Origen is not, unfortunately, contained 
in the fragment, and consequently cannot be verified, 
but it is quite in accordance with its general spirit, and 
at least we have here a distinct mention of the Gospel 
without any expression of unfavourable opinion. What 
is more important still is the fact that Origen certainly 
made use of the Gospel, amongst others, himself. - 

Jerome ** likewise refers to it, after repeating the tra- 
dition that the Gospel was said to be Peter's, which Mark 
composed, who was his hearer and interpreter ; and to 
the works ascribed to Peter, which Eusebius enumerates, 
he adds another — the * Judgment of Peter,' of which 
little or nothing is known. 

Theodoret savs that the Xazarenes made use of 
the Gospel according to Peter.** Zahn and some 

' Comm, in Matt. T. x. 17 : rovs bt dd€X<l>ois *lfiaov ^<r« ripts tiifat, 
fV irapaboa-ftat 6pfiu»fi€voi roO iniyryfrnfifiivov Kara Tltrpov cvayycXior, ij f^r 
iii^Xnv 'loKOi^Vt vioi'9 *Icp(rr)^ €K irpoT€pas yvvaucot ovu<aKrjKvias airta vpo rrf 
yiapMt, 

' Cf. Murrnv, Esjtoaitor, January, IHIKJ, pp. 55 ff. 

3 JJe Vir, iihtstr. i. ^ ^ ^ 

* oi df Nii(ci>puco< *Iovdaioc tltrip ru¥ Xpiaruv riptavrts i»s uvBpvmop bUaiov 
Kui Tto» fcuXovftcVo) Kara Ilcrpov tvayytXia fCfj^piy/ifVoi. Haer, Fah, ii. 2. 
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Others ^ argue against the correctness of this statement ; 
but reasoning of this kind, based upon supposed differ- 
ences of views, is not very convincing, when we con- 
sider that inferences to be drawn from peculiarities in the 
narrative in this Gospel are neither so distinct, nor so 
inevitable, as to be forced upon a simple and uncritical 
community, and probably that the anti-Judaistic ten- 
dency of the whole, the strongest characteristic of the 
composition, secured its acceptance, and diverted at- 
tention from anv less marked tendencies. 

A number of passages have been pointed out in the 
Didascalia and Apostolical Constitutions, Origen, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Dionysius of Alexandria, and other 
ancient Amters, showing the use of this Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter ; - but uito these later testimonies it is not 
necessary for us at present to go. That the work long 
continued to exercise considerable influence can scarcelv 
])e doubted. It is to the earlier history of the Gospel 
and its use hi tht* second century tliat we must rather 
turn our attention. 

A probable reference to the Gospel of Peter in 
Polycarp's * Epistle to the Corinthians ' has been pointed 
out by Mr. F. C. Conybeare.** The writer speaks of 
* the testimony of the cross ' (to fiaprvpiov rod aravpov), 
an expression which has puzzled critics a good deal. 
No passage in our Gospels has hitherto explained it, 
but if it be referred to the answer made bv the cross, 
in our fragment, to the question from Heaven : * Hast 
thou preached to them that are sleeping ? And an 

' Zahn, Ge9ch, d€% S, T. Kanons^ ii. 742 f. ; Ixxls, Le, pp. 14 fT. 
Zahn, however, admits tlmt Theodoret*8 statement may at least be taken 
a^ tefttimonv that the Ciospel was in iiso amongst a sectarian community 
in Syria. Das Kt\ *l i*« trim, pp. 70 f. 

' Hamack, l.r, pp. 40 fl. ; Zulm, I.e. pp. .07 ff.; J. O. F. Murrftv, 77/r 
Kxpo»Uor, Janiuiry 1h93, pp. 55 ff. ; Kunze, /.r. pp. 85 ff. ; Ililgenfclil, 
/.r. pp. '242 ff.; ntrnanl. AvmUmy, December 1892, September 30, 1K>;J ; 
Swtti*. /.r. p. xxxi. 

^ Academy, October 21, December 23, 189;i. 

C 
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answer came from the cross, " Yea," ' it becomes at once 
intelligible. Mr. Taylor^ suggests the question whether 
^ the word of the cross ' (o \6yo<: tov oTavpov) in 1 Cor. 
i. 18 is not also connected with the same tradition of 
the speaking cross and, as Mr. Conybeare points out, 
the context favours the idea, although he himself is not 
inclined to admit the interpretation. The words of 
Paul are worth quoting : 

For the word of the cross is to them that are perishing foolish- 
ness ; but unto us which are being saved it is the power of God. 
19. For it is written : * I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and 
the prudence of the prudent will I reject ; ' 

and so on. But althourfi he cannot aOTee in the suirtres- 
tion that Paul refers to this tradition, because, he says, 
* Such a view seems to me to be too bold and innovating 
in its character,' Mr. Conybeare goes on to suggest 
that the incident in Peter, with this reply to the voice 
from heaven, mav be 

Olio of the 'three mysteries of cryin;;^' referred to by Ignatius, ad 
£jJi. xix. ' Ritschl and Lipsius/ sjiys Lightfoot, o^ locum, * agree 
tliHi two of the three were, (1) the voice at the baptism, (2) the voice 
at the transfiguration. For the third . . . Ritschl supposes that 
Ignatius used some other Gospel containing a third proclamation 
similar to the two others.' The Peter Gospel seems here to supply 
just what is wanted.' 

Tliese suggestions are quoted here, in dealing with 
Polycarp, to show that the supposition that he refers to 
the answer of the cross in the Gospel of Peter is not 
without support in other early writings. When it is 
remembered that the doctrine of a descent into Ilell 
has a place in the Creed of Christendom, it is not sur- 
j)rising that it should be dwelt on in early writings, 
and that a Gospel wliich proclaims it by a voice from 

' Guardian, November 29, 1898. 

' Academy, December 23, lt^3, p. 568. 
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Heaven, coupled with a miraculous testimony from the 
cross, should be referred to. Of course it is impossible, 
in the absence of anj^ explicit declaration, to estabUsh 
by the passage we are discussing that the Gospel 
according to Peter was used by Polycarp, but there is 
some probabihty of it at least, since no other Gospel 
contains the episode to which the writer seems to refer. 



9 
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IV 

We may now consider whether Justin Martyr was ac- 
quainted with it, and here auain it may be well to remind 
the reader that we have only a small fragment of the 
Gospel according to Peter to compare with the allusions 
to be found in writings of the Fathers. In these early 
works, few quotations are made with any direct 
mention of the source from which thev were taken, 
and as only those parts of Patristic writings which deal 
with the trial, crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus 
can be expected to present analogit*.s with our fragment, 
it will readilv be seen how limited the rancfe of testi- 

monv must naturally be. Justin Martvr is usually 
• • • ♦ 

supposed to haye died about a.d. 1C3-1C5,^ and his 
first * Apology ' may be dated a.d. 1 47, and the * Dialogue 
with Tr}*pho ' somewhat later. In these writings, Justin 
very frequently refers to facts, and to sayings of Jesus, 
making, indeed, some hundred and fifty quotations of 
this kind from certain * Memoirs of the Apostles ' {ano- 
livrjfiovvjiiaTa rotp aTrocrrdXaii/), all of which differ more 
or less from our present canonical Gospels. He never 
mentions the name of any author of these Memoirs, if 
indeed he was acquainted with one, unless it be upon 
one occasion, whicli is of peculiar interest in connection 
with our fragment. Tlie instance to which we refer is 
the foUowhig. Justin savs: * Tlie statement also that 

' The detailed statement of the case may be found in Supernatural 
lUUgion, complete ed. 1879, L 288 fil Hort (Journal of Philology, iii. 
155 fL) places it as early as a.d. 148. 
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he [Jesus] changed the name of Peter, one of the 
Apostles, and that this is written in his [Peter's] 
Memoirs as having been done, together with the fact 
that he also changed the name of other two brothers, 
who were sons of Zebedee, to Boanerges — that is, sons 
of thunder,' &c.^ It was, of course, argued that the 
uvTov here does not refer to Peter but to Jesus ; or that 
the word should be amended to auroii/ and applied to 
the Apostles ; but the majority of critics naturally 
decided against such royal ways of removing difficulties, 
and were forced to admit a reference to * Memoirs of 
Peter.' Hitherto, the apologetic explanation has been 
that the allusion of Justin must have been to the second 
Synoptic, generally referred to Mark, who was held by 
many of the Fathers to be the mere mouthpiece and 
* interpreter of Peter,' and that this reference is sup- 
ported by the fact that the Gospel according to Mark 
is the only one of the four canonical works which 
narrates these changes of name. This argument, 
however, is disposed of by the fact that our second 
Synoptic cannot possibly be considered tlu* work re- 
ferred to in the tradition of Papias.- licturning to 
Justin, we find that he designates the source of liis quo- 
tations ten times as * Memoirs of the Apostles ; ' five 
times he calls it simply * Memoirs,' and upon one 
occasion only explains that they were written * by liis 
Apostles and their followers.' He never speaks in- 
definitely of * Memoirs of Apostles,' but always of 
the collective Apostles, except in the one instance 
which has been quoted above. In a single passage 
there occurs an expression which must be quoted. 

' Kai TO fiTTcir /ifrMVOfuurcVoi avrop Tlirpop €va rit¥ orrixrruXMV, maX yc- 
ypaffiOcu fV roir anoiAtnjfxoyfifiaaiP avrov ytytvrniivov koi tovto, fura rov koi 
oXXovf dvo fldfX<^vr» viovs 2^ti€^lov orrar, fumvofiaKtVfu opofutn rov Boai^p- 
vcr, o iartv vim ffpovTrjty k,t,\. Dial. cxi. The whole argument may he 
loond in detail in Supernatural licligion, 1H70, i. 416 ff. 

^ See the argument, Supernatural Religion^ i. 44b fL 
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Justin says : * For the Apostles in the Memoirs com- 
posed by them, which are called Gospels/ &c.^ Tlie a 
KoXccrat cvayycXta has very much the appearance of a 
gloss in the margin of some MS., which has afterwards 
been transferred to the text by a scribe, as scholars 
have before now suggested ; but in any case it makes 
little difference in the argument. 

It is obvious that the name * Memoirs ' cannot with 
any degree of propriety be applied to our canonical 
Gospels ; but the discovery of this fragment, which is 
distinctly written as a personal narrative, throws fresh 
light upon the subject, and the title * Memoirs of Peter,^ 
would exactly describe the form in which the Gospel is 
written. It may further be suggested whether it does 
not give us reason for conjecturing that the earlier 
documents, from wliich our Gospels were composed, 
were similarly personal narratives or memoirs of those 
who took part in early Cliristian development. Tlie 
tradition pres(TV(*d to us by Papias distinctly points in 
this direction : 

This also the Presbyter said : Mark having become the inter- 
preter of Peter, wn>to accurately whatever he remembered, though 
he did not arrange in order the things which were either said or 
done by Christ. For he neither heard the Lord, nor followed him ; 
but afterwards, as I said, accompanied Peter, who adapted his 
teaching to the occasion, and not as making a consecutive record of 
the Lord's oracles.' 

Tliere can be very little doubt that the first teaching 
of Apostles and early catechists must have taken the 
form of personal recollections of various episodes of 
Christian history and reports of discourses and parables, 
with an account of the circumstances under wliich they 
were delivered. Tliis familiar and less impressive mode 
of tracing Christian history must gradually have been 



«aXf crcu cv 



yap anoarokm <V roir ytPOfitpoif vw* aitrnp tnmiAtnfffAotftvfiatrtrt 
voyyAui, k.tX Apol L 66. * Eusebius, H. E. iii. 89. 
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eliminated from successive forms of the story drawn up 
for tlie use of the growing Church, until, in the Gospels 
adopted into the Canon, it had entirely disappeared. 
In the fourth Gospel, a slight trace of it remains in the 
reference in the third person to the writer, and it is 
present in parts of the Apocalypse ; but a more marked 
instance is to be found in the * Acts of the Apostles ; ' 
not so much in the prologue — which, of course, is not 
really part of the book — where the author distinctly 
speaks in the first person, as in the narrative after the 
call to Macedonia (xvi. 10-17), where the writer falls 
into the use of the first person plural (ijftcts), resumes 
it after a break (xx. 5-15), and abandons it again, till 
it is recommenced in xxi. 1-18, xxvii. 1, xxviii. 16. As 
the author doubtless made use of written sources of in- 
formation, like the writers of our Gospels, it is most 
probable that, in these portions of the Acts, he simply in- 
serted portions of personal written narratives which had 
come into his possession. The Gospel according to Peter, 
which escaped the successive revisals of the canonical 
Gospels, probably presents the more original form of 
such histories. We are, of course, unable to say 
whether the change of names referred to by Justin was 
recorded in earlier portions of this Gospel which have 
not been recovered, but the use of the double name, 
* I, Simon Peter,' favours the supposition that it was. 

Without attaching undue importance to it, it may 
be well to point out — in connection with Origen's state- 
ment that, in the Gospel according to Peter, the 
brethren of Jesus are represented as being of a previous 
marriage — that the only genealog}' of Jesus which is 
recognised by Justin is traced through the Virgin Mary, 
and excludes Joseph.^ She it is who is descended from 

' Dial, xxiii., xliii. twice, ilv. thrice, c. twice, ci.t czx. ; ApoL i. 2<*A 
cf. Supernatural Beligion, i. 800 t 
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Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and from the house of 
David. The genealogy of Jesus in the canonical 
Gospels, on the contrary, is traced solely through 
Joseph, who alone is stated to be of the lineage of 
David. The genealogies of the first and third Synoptics, 
though differing in several important particulars, at 
least agree in excluding Mar3\ In the third Gospel 
Joseph goes to Judaea * unto the city of David, which is 
called Bethlehem, because he was of the house and 
hneage of DaA^id.' ^ Justin simply states that Joseph 
went * to Bethlehem . . . for his descent was from the 
tribe of Judah, which inhabited tliat region.' ^ Justin 
could not, therefore, derive his genealogies from the 
canonical Gospels; and his Memcjirs, from which he 
learns the Davidic descent through ilary only, to which 
he refers no less than eleven times, differed from them 
distinctly on this point. The Gospel according to Peter, 
which, according to Origen, contained a statement 
which separated Jesus from his brethren in the flesh, in 
all probability must have traced the Davidic descent 
through Mary. The Gospel of James, commonly called 
the *Protevangelium,' to a form of which, at least, Origen 
refers at the same time as the Gospel according to Peter, 
states that Marv was of the linea<re of David.*** There 
are other peculiarities in Justin's account of the angelic 
announcement to Mary differing distinctly from our 
canonical Gospels,^ regarding some of which Tiscliendorf 
was of opinion that they were derived from the * Prot- 
evangelium ; ' but there are reasons for supposing that 
thev mav have come from a still older work, and if it 
should seem that Justin made use of the Gospel accor- 
ding to Peter, these may also have been taken from it. 

* Luke ii. 4. ' Dial. Ixiviii. 

' ProUvang, Jacobi, x. ; Tischemlorf, Evang, Ajfoer, p. 19 t 

^ Cf. Supernatural Religion^ i. 804 f. 
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111 the absence of the rest of the Gospel, however, all 
this must be left for the present as mere conjecture. 

The fragment begins with a broken sentence pre- 
senting an obviousty different stor)^ of the trial of Jesus 
from that of the canonical Gospels. * . . . but of the 
Jews no man (t£v Be *IovBa[cDv ovBeU) washed his hands, 
neither Herod (ouSc 'Hp^Brjs) nor any of his judges. . . . 
Pilate rose up {avea-Trj ITctXaro?). And then Herod the 
King {'HpwBr/s 6 ^SacrtXcus) commandeth the Lord to be 
taken,' &c. Justin in one place ^ refers to this trial as 
foretold by the projDhetic spirit, and speaks of what was 
done against the Clirist ' by Herod the King of the Jews, 
and the Jews themselves, and Pilate who was vour 
governor among them, and his soldiers ' {'HpdjSov tov 
JSaaiKew^ *IovSaio)V Kal auraii' *Iov8aLO)P Kal HlKotov tov 
vfieripov Trap aurots yevofiivov cVtrpoTrou avv rots avTOv 
cTpaTKoTaLs). This combination agrees with the repre- 
sentation of the frairment, and of course differs from 
that of the Gospels. In Dial. ciii. Justin rei)eats this 
to some extent, adding that he sent Jesus ' bound ' 
(ScScftcVoi/). This representation does not exist in Luke, 
but neither is it found in what we have of the Goi>pel 
according to Peter, though it may have occurred in the 
commencement of the scene to which we are so abruptly 
introduced. 

Justin says in another place: 'F(U' as the prophet 
said, worrying him - {Siaa-vpoures avTov\ they set him 
(iKoidtaav) upon a judgment seat (cVt ^Si^ftaros), and 
said, " Judge for us " {KpTvov yjplv)' ** In the Gospel 

' Apol i. 40. 

' The word used in the Gospel is (rvpti^^ to drag alon^, but Justin's 
word is merely the same verb with the addition of dia, duwrvpa*, to worr\', 
or harass with abuse. Although the English e<iuivalent is thus changed, 
and conceals the analog}' of the two passages, the addition of dta, strictly 
considered, cannot so change the meaning of crt'/>u/, but rather should 
imply a continuance of the same action. This is also Dr. Martineau*s \-iew. 

' Kal yiipn ^r ftTTcr 6 npf><l>^Trjtf dtaavfjoirrts avrup iKoBurav im firniarot 
4COI f uroi' * Kphfop i^^cK ApoL L 85. 
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according to Peter we have : * They said, " Let us drag 
along {(TupcDfiei/) the Son of God "... and they set Him 
{iKadicav avrov) upon a seat of judgment {KaOeSpav 
KpL(r€a)s\ saying, " Judge justty ( JiKatcu? Kplp€\ King of 
Israel." ' ^ This representation is different from anj' in 
our Gospels, and it has some singular points of agree- 
ment with our fragment. It has frequently been 
suggested that Justin, in this passage, makes use of our 
canonical Gospels with a combination of the Septuagint 
version of Isaiah Iviii. 2, 3, and that this is supjDorted 
by the expression * as said the prophet.' This does not 
suflSciently explain the passage, however. The Septua- 
gint version of the part of Isaiah Iviii. 2 referred to 
reads : alTovaii/ /xc vvv Kpia-iv SiKaCav — * The}^ ask me 
now for just judgment.' 

Justin drops the 'just,' which stands both in Isaiah 
and in the fragment, and therefore the omission may be 
considered equally unfavourable to both writings as the 
source. In other respects Justin is nearer the G(»i)el 
than the prophet. On the other hand, the propo.sed 
use of Ka0i^€Lv as a transitive verb would make the 
fourth Gospel, xix. 13, read : * Pilate . . . brought 
Jesus out, and set him {eKadia-ai) upon a judgment seat 
(cTTi ^Tj/xaTosy &c. ; and it is pretended that Justin may 
have taken it in this sense, and that by the use of the 
word firj/ia he betrays his indebtedness to the fourth 
Gospel. This use of the verb, however, can scarcely 
be maintained. It is impossible to suppose that Pilate 
himself set Jesus on a judgment seat, as this transitive 
use of iKadiae would require us to receive ; and we 
must, more especially in the absence of a distin(*t 

^ "EXryoVf Zvpca/icv rotf viov rov 6toVf . . • koi ixaBiaap avrov «V« ko^" 
dpav Kpla-fwSf \tyoyr9f Aucai<af icplyr, /Sao-iXcO rov 'icrpn^X. Evang. Petri, 6. 
Hilgenfeld says regarding this, 'Was fehlt noch zu dein Bewciso, diiss 
Justinos, wie ich schon 1850 ausgefuhrt habe, das Petrus-£vg. benutzt 
hat?* Zet7«cAr. 1898, ii. 251. 
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object, receive it as the Revisers of the K'ew Testament 
have rightl}' done — intransitivelj' : *He brought Jesus out 
and sat down.'^ In Justin it is not Pilate but the Jews 
who drag Jesus along, and put him on a judgment 
seat, and the use of the ordinary fifjfia for the expres- 
sion of the fragment, * a seat of judgment ' {KadeSpa 
KpL(r€(t)<;\ is not surprising in a writer like Justin, who 
is not directly quoting, but merely giving the sense of 
a passage. However this may be, the whole represen- 
tation is peculiar, and the conclusion of many critics 
is that it proves Justin's dependence on the Gospel 
according to Peter.'- 

Justin, speaking of an incident of the crucifixion, 
says : ' And those who were crucifying him parted his 
garments {i/jiepia-ap tol l/MdrLa avrov) amongst themselves, 
casting lots {Xax/Jiov fid\\ovTes\ each takhig what 
pleased him, according to the cast of the lot {tov 
kXtjpov).''^ In the Gospel according to Peter it is said : 
*And tliey laid the clothes (ra IvSv/jLara) before him, 
and distributed them (Stc/xc/atcrai^o), and cast lots 
(kaxfJiou efioKov) for them.' The use of the peculiar 
expression Xax/xov /3d\\eLv both by the Gospel and 
Justin is undoubtedly striking, especially, as Dr. Swete 
properly points out, as its use in this connection is 
limited, so far as we know, to the Gospel of Peter, 
Justin, and Cyril.** It is rendered more important by 

^ Tins passage has been discussed at some len^li b^' Dr. Martineau 
(Kivrtenith Centunj^ October 1893, pp. 647 ff.), in controversy with 
Mr. T. Itendel Harris {Con temp, Bev, August 1898, pp. 234 ff.), as it has 
frequently l»efore been. Dr. Martineau seems to be in the right upon aU 
points in connection with it. 

'^ Hilgenfcia, Zcitarhr. nUtt, TheoL 1893, pp. 249 ff.; of. Lods, De 
Evavg. arc. Pcfrum^ pp. 12 f. ; Hamack, /.c. pp. 38 f., 63 f. ; Martineau, 
I^inetcftifh Ccniury, October 1893, pp. 650 f. ; cf. Swete, Lc, p. xxxiv. 

^ i>i<i/. xcvii. 

* Swete, /.r. p. xxxiv. Mr. Bendel Harris says : * I regard it as certain 
that tlic reading >n;^/i6f im]»Hos connection between Justin and Peter» 
either directly or through a third source accessible to both.* Conicinp. 
Bev. August iaOd, p. 281. 
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the fact that, both in the Gospel and Justin, the casting 
of lots is applied to all the clothes, in contradistinction 
to the fourth Gospel, in which it is connected with the 
coat alone, and that neither has any mention of the 
Johamiine peculiarity that the coat was without seam. 

Justin says that after he was crucified all the 
* acquaintances of Jesus forsook him ' (ol yi/dpifioi avrov 
Trdures aTricmjaav) ; ^ and in another place that after his 
crucifixion * the disciples who were with him dispersed 
(Stco-AccSacr^i^crav) until he rose from the dead.' - 
This representation is found in the first Sjnioptic only, 
but agrees still better with vv, 26, 27, and 59 of our 
fragment. Elsewhere, Justin, in agreement with the 
fragment, speaks of Herod, * King of the Jews.' ^ Fur- 
ther, he says, more than once, that the Jews sent persons 
throughout the world to spread calumnies against 
Cliristians, amongst which was the story that * his dis- 
ciples stole him by night from the grave (icXci/^aKrcs 
ainov oltto rov iimjfiaTos vvktos) where he had been laid 
when he was unloosed from the cross (dc^iyXcu^cl? ciTro tov 
oTavpoxiy ^ The first Synoptic alone has the expres.sion 
regarding the disciples stealing the body, using the same 
verb, but our fragment alone uses iivfj/ia for the tojub 
and offers a parallel for the unloosing from the cross in 
r. 21. We must, however, point out that the statement 
regarding these emissaries from the Jews is not found 
at all in our canonical Gospels.^ 

It will be remembered that, in the fragment, the only 
cry from the cross is : * " Power, my Power, thou hast 
forsaken me," and having spoken, he was taken up.' 
Tliis is one of the most striking variations from the 

' Apol. i. 50. 

^ MfTfl yap TO (rravpt^B^Ptu airop oi avp avr^ ^mrtt fiaOifrai avrov fiuvKt^d' 
aBtfirav, liixpit orov aptani cV ptKpmp, Dial, liii. ; cf. Supernatural HeUgion , 

Lsaoff. 

> Dial. ciii. ^ Di4iL cviiL * Cfl Supemaiural Beligion, i. 889. 
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canonical Gospels. It is also claimed as, perhaps, the 
most Docetic representation of the fragment, for the idea 
was that one Christ suffered and rose, and another flew 
up and was free from suffering.^ It was believed by 
the Docetae that the Holy Spirit only descended upon 
the human Jesus, at his baptism, in the shape of a dove. 
Now one of the statements of Justin from his Memoirs, 
which has no existence in our Gospels, was that, when 
Jesus went to be baptized by John, 

As Jesus went down to the water, a fire was also kindled in 
the Jordan ; and when he came up froai the water, the Holy Spirit 
like a dove fell upon him, as the Apostles of this very Christ of ours 
wrote . . . and at the same time a voice came from the heavens . . • 
* Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee.' 

Justin repeats his version of the words a second 
time in the same chapter.^ The Synoptics make the 
voice say : * Thou art my beloved son ; in tliee I am well 
])leased,' instead of the words from Psalm ii. 7. Now, 
altliougli we liave not tlie part of the Gospel according 
to Peter in which the earlier historv of Jesus is related, 
it is not improbable that Justin's version, agreeing as it 
does with the later episode in the fragment and with 
the criticism of Serapion, was taken from this Gospel. 

We refer to this point, however, for the purpose of 
introducing another statement of Justin, which may be 
worth a little consideration in connection with our 
fragment. One of the passages which are supposed 
most clearlv to betrav Docetic tendencies is the ex- 
pression, v. 10, that wlien the Lord was crucified * he 
kept silence, as feeling no pain ' (a»s firjSh/ ttovov ^wi/). 
It is evident that these words may either be taken 
as simply representing the fortitude with which siifler- 
ing was endured, or understood to support the view 

^ Cf. Irenneus, Adv. Uacr, iii. 12. 

'^ Dial, Ixxxviii. ; cf. Supernatural Heligion, i. 816 ff. 
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that no pain was really suffered, though this is by no 
means actually said. Now, Justin, in another chapter 
of his ' Dialogue with Trypho,' in which he again refers to 
the baptism and quotes the words of the voice as above, 
cites the agony in the garden to prove that * the Father 
wished his Son really to suffer {irdd^aw 0X7)6(0%) for our 
sakes, and that we may not saj' that he, being the Son of 
Ood, did not feel what was happening and being inflicted 
upon him.'^ He goes on to say that the silence of 
Jesus, who returned no answer to any one in the presence 
of Pilate, was foretold in a passage which he quotes. 
All this, in connection with representations not found in 
our canonical Gospels, may form another link with the 
Gospel according to Peter, as one of his Memoirs. 
Justin evidently made use of passages like the words at 
the baptism, to which he did not attach any Docetic 
interpretation, and it is quite natural that he should 
arirue against the view that Jesus did not reallv suffer 
pain, and yei read quite naturally the words we are dis- 
cussing, without directly referring to them. It was the 
practice of these early sects to twist passages, not 
originally intended to favour them, into evidence for 
tlieir views, and an ordinar}' Clu-istian might possess a 
Gospel containing them, in complete unconsciousness 
that it tended in the slightest degree to encourage 
heresy.- It is evident from several quotations which 
we have made, and from others which might be adduced, 
that Justin was an example of this very thing. 

A number of small points might be added to these, 
but we do not go into them here. A majority of the 

' DiaL ciii. There is another passage in Dial, cxxv., which may be 
c«»in|)ared: 'AXX' iirii Koi vapxav €fitWt, romariv cV frofo) irat cV di^iXi/^fi 
Tfi TTiiBovSj arc aravftnva'Bat c/icXXci/, 6 Xptoror 6 ijficrrpor, ic.r.X. 

- Mr. ^lurray, for instance, quotes a passage from Ori^en, usin^? a 
similar cx))rc88ion to that in our fragment, that Jesus was silent as suffering 
lio pain, with a comment which shows tliat he did not suspect a Docetic 
interpretation. ExpontoTt Janoaiy 1893, pp. 55 t 
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critics who have discussed the question are of opinion 
that Justin made use of the Gospel according to Peter/ 
and even apologists, (who as a body seem agreed to de- 
preciate the fragment), whilst refusing to admit its use 
by Justin, are not generally very decided in their denial 
nor, as we shall presently see, inclined to assign it a 
date which excludes the possibiHty. The case may be 
summed up in a few words. Justin undeniably quotes 
from his ' Memoirs of the Apostles ' facts and passages 
which are not found in our Gospels ; he distinctly refers 
to statements as contained in certain ^Memoirs of Peter ;'*- 
some of tliese variations from the canonical Gospels 
have linguistic and other parallels in our fragment, short 
ns it is, and there is reason to suppose that others would 
liave been found in it had the entire Gospel been extant 
for comparison ; the style of the fragment precisely 
tallies with the peculiar name of * Memoirs,' being a 
jKTsonal narrative in the first person singular; and 
liiially. tliere is nothiiiir in its composition or character 
whirli noix^ssitatcs the assiirumeiit of such a date to the 
tVairmciit as would exclude the possibility, or probability, 
of its use bv Justin. 

' Hamack, Lc, pp. 38 ft ; Loils, Lc, pp. 12 f. ; IIiI<;:enfel(l, Zciischr. 
n-ifts. Thci^}. 1S93, pp. 221. 241. 267; vjin Manen, TheoL Tijihchrift, 
1S9.J. pp. aM.> f., 551 ff.; Marlim?au, Ninricruih Century, June 1H93, 
p. 910, cVtobtT, pp. 643 f. ; cf. J. Reiukl Harris, Coniemj), lUv. Au<;iist 
1H9.X pp.227 ff., 231. 

* Cf. Svvtte, Lc, pp. xxxiii. ff. 
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We may now consider whether there is any indication 
of the use of this Gospel according to Peter by the 
author of the ' Epistle of Barnabas.' The Epistle is 
variously dated between a.d. 70-132, apologists leanmg 
towards the earlier date. The shortness of the fra^r- 
ment recovered, of course, diminishes greatly the 
probability of finding any trace of its use in so com- 
paratively brief a work as this Epistle, but some indica- 
tions may be pointed out. The fragment states that, 
being anxious lest the sun should set whilst he was still 
living and the law regarding one put to death be trans- 
gressed, * one of them said : " Give him to drink gall with 
vinegar," and having mixed they gave him to drink 
(ilortVaTC avToi' }(o\rjv fiera o^ovs- koL Kepda-airre^ 
iiroTLaav)} . . . Over all these things, however, we 
were fasting (cttI Sc tovtoi? Traariv enjorcvoftci/) * . . . 
the whole peojile . . . beat their breasts (o Xao9 aTra? . . . 
fcoTTTCTat Ttt aTijdrjy^ This representation not only 
diflers from the canonical Gospels in * gall with vinegar * 
being given to drink, but in the view that it was not 
given to relieve thirst, but as a potion to hasten death,^ 
and there follow various statements regarding fasting 

' Verse 16. - Verse 27. "^ Verse 28. 

* Mr. ^lurmy i)oint8 out that Origcn likewise re^rds the * pall * as 
baleful, as he likewise represents with our fraj^nent the breaking; of the 
liinhs as an act of mercy {Krpotitar, January* 1892, pp. 56 f.). Hilgenfcld 
IK quite convinced that the Epistle derives the passage from Peter {Zeiischr. 
1893, ii. 255 t). 
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and mourning. Now in Barnabas precisely the same 
representation is made. The Epistle says : 

But also when crucified, he had vinegar and gall given him to 
drink (aWa teal aravpuOitg Ltzuti^ito o^u Kai x^^^V)' Hear how, on 
this matter, the priests of the temple have revealed. Seeing that 
there is a commandment in Scripture : * Whosoever shall not observe 
the fast shall surely die/ the Lord commanded, because he was in 
his own person about to offer the vessel of his spirit for our sins 
... * Since ye are to give me, who am to offer my flesh for the sins 
of my new people, gall with vinegar to drink, eat ye alone, while 
the people fasts and wails. . . . (fiiWere TOTiitu' xoXt)v ftcTa oi'cvc 

. . . Tou Xnov rrjtTTivnrroQ t:ui kOTro/i£i'ov).' * 

There are tliree suppositions as the possible ex- 
planation of this similarity: (1) tliat the author of the 
Epistle derived his statement fromtlie Gospel; (2) that 
the author of the Gospel derived it from the Epistle, or 
(3) that both drew it from a third and earlier source. 
Assigning as we do tlie later date to the Epistle of 
Barnabas, the first of these hypotheses seems to us the 
most natural and the correct one, although, of course, 
it is impossible to prove that both did not derive it from 
another source. The second explanation we must 
definitely reject, both because we consider that priority 
of date lies with the fragment, and because it does not 
seem probable? that the representation orighiated in the 
Epistle. To admit tliis would be to suppose that the 
author first fabricated the statement that Jesus was 

• The whole pafisaf^e may bo jjiven here, as ar«nuncnts are fonntlcd 
upon it : *AXXa mi fmwp»$f\f i-ntni^tro o^ti Ka\ x^*^ii ' f^f^ovauTi TTojf jrt^>i 
rovTov jr€(f>aif(p»Kav oi liptis rnv yaot; y^ypafifiivfj^ €VToX^s* Os au fit) 
tnjaT€va'rj r^y tnjoTtiav, $a»aT^ i^oXtBpMvBiiaMTaif c*wr(iXaro Kvpu>Sf cVci xat 
avrot vnip t<op ^firripww lifiaprtity c/if XAci' ro <TKtvot ruv nv€VfiaTos itpo<T<b4^9iu 
BvaiaUj iva xai 6 rtmot 6 ytPOfMytn fVl *Icraa« rov itpotr9V9\Bi^^t*t #rrl to 
BvauiaTrjptov TcXccr^/;. rl ovw Xtytt tv T<a itpo<^f}Tr} ; Kai (ftayiroia'av «'« rot 
Tpdyov rov irf}o(nf>€pofAiiniV rfj yrfO'Tfia vnip jTutrCn' rwv (\fiapTiu)V. irp<>*Tt\tT€ 
OKpiiiws Kai <^>€tytTtaaav oi U^nlt poiin navTft ru MVTMpov utrkvrov iitrii o^ovs. 
irpotri; tirtidq Mfii, vnip dfut^riiow fAtWoyrn rot* Xaov pov rot) KOivoi npoa- 
<l>*p€iv rriv aapKa fiov^ ^cXXrrc irori(tty X^^^h*' P^^*' o^oit « {fn'tyfTi i^tit /lui'uc, 
Tov Xaov prf<rrfvorro£ Kai Koirrop€pov cVi o-ukkov xai (rirodoi', ff.r.X. (vii. 8-5). 

D 
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given gall and vinegar to hasten death, and then pro- 
ceeded immediately to explain the circumstance by 
means of the elaborate gnosis with which the Epistle is 
filled. It is quite undeniable that the whole narrative 
of the Gospels grew out of the suggestions of supposed 
prophetic passages in the Old Testament, but the author 
of the Epistle introduces the statement upon which his 
explanation is based, with a simplicity which seems to 
exclude the idea of its being his own fabrication ; * But 
also, when crucified, he had vinegar and gall given him 
to drink.' There is not the ring here of a statement 
advanced for the first time, but if we suppose that the 
autlior had read it in sucli a work as the Gospel ac- 
cording to Peter, it would be quite natural. It is not 
to be understood that we doubt tliat the account in the 
fragment, or in our Gospels, was suggested by pas- 
saires in the Old Testament, but simply that we do not 
believe that the representation originated in this Epistle, 
in immediate connection with the elaborate explanation 
given. A tradition, gradually influenced by such pro- 
phetic and other considerations, may have been em- 
bodied by the author of the Gospel in his narrative, and 
then the writer of the Epistle may have seized upon it 
and enlarged upon its typical signification, but it is not 
probable that he originated it himself. 
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We do not propose to enter here upon an inquiry 
whether there is anv e\ndence within our short fraij- 
ment that the Grospel according to Peter vras usoil hy 
other early writers. The slight traces which alone we 
could hope to find, and which several able critics do 
find,' caimot be decisive of anything, and whilst thore 
may be a faint literary interest in pursuing such 
researches, thev need not detain us here. A short con- 
sideration may, however, be given to Tatiaii. !5ome 
critics, impressed apparently with the idea that no 
early Gospels can possibly be otherwise than dependent 
on our canonical works, yet having to explain the 
continuous divcrixenee from the canonical narratives, 
advance the suggestion, that the writer of the Gospel 
according to Peter may have derived all the points 
which the fragment contains, in conunon with one or 
more of the canonical Gospels, from a Harmony of our 
<Tospels. Now, the only Harmony of the se(»ond 
centurv which, thev tlihik, has survived is the so-called 
* Diatessaron ' of Tatian. Of course, they lind that the 
" Diatessaron ' * might have furnished the writer of the 
fra^nent with all the incidents which he shares with anv 
of the Four (lospels/ Dr. Swete continues : * The order 
in Peter is not always the same as it seems to have been 

' Ilamack finds it abnost certain that the Didnche ina<lo uhc* of thin 
nc>*;jHl (/.r. pp. r>s f., SO I ; so also van Maneu (ThcoL Tijdachr, SoptvinlnT 
IbOa, pp. 353 f.) and othirs. 
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in Tatian, but differences of order may be disregarded 
in our inquiry, since they are equally embarrassing if 
we assume that the \vriter had recourse to the Gospels 
as separate books/ ^ 

Not content with the conclusion that the Gospels, 
narrating the very same history, might have furnished 
the incidents which they have in common, Dr. Swete 
proceeds * to compare the " Diatessaron " with our frag- 
ment, with the view of ascertaining whether Tatian 
would have provided the Petrine writer with the word^ 
which he seems to have adopted from the Four 
Gospels.' - 

This is not the place to discuss again the identity of 
the supposed * Diatessaron,' but it will be sufficient to 
point out that we have it only in an Arabic version, 
publislied and translated by Ciasca, and a translation 
of the supposed Armenian version of the Commentary 
upon it, ascribed to Ephraeni, which again Moesinger, 
who edited the Latin version pubhshed in 1870, 
declares to be itself translated from the Syriac. In 
these varied transformations of the text, anything like 
verbal accuracy must be regarded as totally lost. The 
object in making the versions was not, of course, critical 
fidelity, and variations from canonical texts would, no 
doubt, often or always be regarded as accidental and 
to be corrected. Such translations can never, in tex- 
tual criticism, be accepted as sufficient representations 
of the original. The process, however, by which Dr. 
Swete proceeds to ascertain whether the author of the 
fragment derives from Tatian the words wliich he seems 
to have adopted from the Four Gospels, is to place 
side by side with the Petrine narrative, in certain 
crucial passages, the corresponding portions of the 
* Diatessaron,' approximately represented in Greek, and 

' L.r. pp. xxi fl « L.c. pp. xxii f. 
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he selects the accounts of the mocker)^ the three hours, 
the burial, and the visit of the women to the tomb. 
He thus explains his system : * The plan adopted has 
been to substitute for Ciasca's translation of the Arabic 
Tatian the corresponding portions of the canonical 
Gospels. The text has been determined by a com- 
parison of Ciasca's Latin with Moesinger's Evangelii 
Concordantis Exposition and the Curetonian Syriac of 
Luke xxiii., xxiv. It claims, of course, only to be an 
approximate and provisional representation of the text 
of the original work.' ^ However impartial Dr. Swete 
may have tried to Ijc — and without doubt he did en- 
deavour to be so — such a test is vitiated and rendered 
useless by the antecedent manipulation of the texts. 
Tl)e result at which he arrives is : * This comparison 
does not justify tlie conclusion that the writer of our 
fragment was limited to the use of the " Diatessaron 
— the exact contents of which, in its original shape, be 
it noted. Dr. Swete, a few lines further on, admits that 
we do not know, *so lliat it would be unsafe to draw 
any negative inference ' from certain exceptions. 

On the whole we may ])crhaps claim to have established a strong 
presumption that the Pftrine writer employed a Harmony whicli, 
in its general selection of extracts, and in some of its minuter 
arrangements, very nearly resembled the Harmony of Tatian. This 
is not equivalent to saying that he used Tatian, because there is 
some reason to think that there may liave been a Harmony or 
Harmonies earlier than Tatian. . . . Thus the relation of the 
Petrine writer to Tatian remains for the present an open question ; 
but enough has been said U> render such a relation probable, if 
further inquiries should lead us to place the Gospel of Peter after 
the publication of the ' Diatessaron.' ^ 

It must Iranklv be asserted tliat the whole of tills 
comparison with Tatian, and the views so curiously 
expressed regarding the result, are the outcome of a 

" Lx. p. xxii, n, 1. ' L.c. p. xiiv. 
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preconceived idea that the Petrine author compiled his 
Gospel mainly from the canonical. The divergencies 
being so great, however, and the actual contradictions 
so strong, it becomes necessary to account for them in 
some way, and the theory of the use of a Harmony is 
advanced to see whether it may not overcome some of 
the difficulties. It would have been more to the pur- 
pose to have inquired whether the so-called *Diatessaron' 
did not make use of the Gospel according to Peter, 
amongst others. 

In connection with this it may be well to refer to 
some remarkable observations of Professor J. Eendel 
Harris regarding the relation of the Gospel according 
to Peter and Tatian's Harmony. Wlien the fragment 
was first discovered, he was naturally struck by its 
great importance. * The Gospel of Peter, even in the 
imperfect fonn in which it has come down to us, is the 
breaking of a new seal, the opening of a fresh door,' he 
said, * to those who are engaged in the problems pre- 
sented bv Biblical and Patristic criticism,' ^ and he very 
rightly proceeded to try to find out ' whether Peter has 
used Tatian, or Tatian Peter, or whether both of them are 
working upon common sources.' - He first refers to * a 
curious addition to the storj" of the Crucifixion, which 
can be shown, with a ver}' high probability, to have 
once stood in the Harmony of Tatian.' The most 
interesting and instructive part of the reference is that 
Mr. Harris had made and published, some years Ijefore 
the discovery of the fragment before us, certain notes 
on the Harmony of Tatian, in which he had employed 
* the method of combination of passages in different 
writers who were known to have used the Harmony, or 
different texts which were suspected of having borrowed 

* A Popular Account of the newly recovered Gosjfcl of Peter, 1893, 
pp. V, {. 

« /6. p. 76. 
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from it, to show that in the account of the Crucifixion 
there stood a passage something like the following : 

* They beat their breasts and said, "Woe unto us, for the things 
which are done to-day for our sins ; for the desolation of Jerusalem 
hath drawn nigh.' * 

It is unnecessary here to quote the waj' Mr. Harris 
arrived at this passage, which he frankly states, but at 
once go on to compare it with our fragment. He sums 
up: 

Now the reader will be interested to see that the missing sen- 
tence which I restored to Tatian's text has turned up in the Gospel 
of Peter, for we read that : * The Jews and the elders and the 
priests, when they saw what an evil deed they had done to them- 
selves, began to beat their breasts and to say, Woe to our sins, for 
the judgment and the end of Jerusalem is at hand.' Did the false 
Peter take this from Tatian, or was it the other way 1 or did both 
of them use some uncanonical writing or tradition 7 ' 

* There is nothing in what follows in the Arabic 
Harmony,' Mr. Harris points out, 'which sugirests an 
alhision to the desolation of the city, or an imprecation 
upon, or lamentation over, themselves.' '^ 

Very few will feel anj' doubt that this is taken from 
our Gospel according to Peter, or possibly — for of 
course there is no absolute proof — from the tradition 
which the writer of that Gospel also used, and not by 
the writer from the Harmony; and it may be suggested 
that the omission of this and similar passages from ver- 

' lb, p. 76. It should be stated that the Syriac versinn of Cureton to 
Luke xxiii. 48 gives nearly this sentence, and that the old Latin Codex of 
St. Germain reads : * dicentes : Vae nobis, quae facta sunt hodie propter 
peccata nostra ; appropinquavit enim desolatio Hienisaleui.* Mr. Harris 
of course refers to these passages. Hamack considers that this passage is 
derived from our Gospel according to l*eter {l.c, p. 57). 

'^ L,c. p. 81. It may be well to give the passage now in Moesinger's 
work : * " Vae fuit^ vae fuii nobis, Filius Dei erai hir.** Quum antcm eis 
sol naturalis defecisset, tunc per istas tenebras eis hiciduin ^cbat.excidium 
urbis suae advenisse : ** venerunt, ait, judicia dinitionis Jerosolyuioruin." 
Quia itaque haec urbs non recepit enni qui earn ae<lificavenit, restabat el 
ut ruinam suam videret.' Evang, Concord, Expoaitio, 1876, pp. 245 f. 

' L.e, p. 78. 
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sions of the Harmony may have been influenced by the 
fact that, not forming part of our Gospels, and not 
agreeing with the preconceived theory of a Harmony of 
our four Gospels, such passages were excluded as inter- 
polations. 

Another instance given by Mr. Harris is the state- 
ment in the fragment : * Then the sun shone out, and it 
was found to be the ninth hour,' which he compares 
with the language of * Tatian's ' commentator : * Three 
hours the sun was darkened, and afterwards it shone 
out asfain.' ^ And further : 

Another case of parallelism is in the speech of the angel to 
Mary : ^ He is not liert^for lie is risen, and has gone atuay to the 
fila^efrom whence he was sent.* At first sight this looks like a 
wilful expansion on the part of the writer of the Gospel ; but on a 
reference to the Persian father Aphrahat, who is more than suspected 
of having used the text of Tatian, we find the words, * And the 
angels said to Mary, He is risen, and gone away to him that sent 
him,' which is very nearly in coincidence with the text of the false 
Peter.2 

Neither of these passages is found in the actual text 
of * Tatian.' Finally, we may quote the other instance 
pointed out by Mr. Harris : 

The Docetic quotation from the Psalm * My Power, my Power, 
hast thou forsaken me ? ' is peculiar in this n*spect, that the second 
possessive pronoun is wanting, so that we ought to translate it 
* Power, my Power . . .' Now, it is curious that Tatian's text had 
a similar peculiarity, for Ephrem gives it as ' God, my God,' and 
the Arabic Harmony as } au7, J ati/t, where the added suffix belongs 
to the possessive pronoun. This is a remarkable coincidence, and 
makes one suspect that Tatian had ' Power, my Power ' in his text, 
and that it has been corrected away. And it is significant that 
Ephrem in commenting on the passage, says : ' The divinity did not 
so far depart from the humanity as to be cut off from it, but only 

' L.c. pp. 81 1 

' L,c, pp. 88 t Cf. Zahn, 7.r. p. G5. Zahn considers it in the highest 
degree improbable that this was taken by Tatian from Peter, but the im- 
probability is by no means made cat. 
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as regards the power of the divinity, which was hidden both from 
the Slain and the slayers.' This looks very suspicious that Ephrem 
found something in his text of Tatian differing from the words 
' God, my God.' ^ 

Mr. Harris reserves his final judgment on this 
relation between Tatian and the Gospel according to 
Peter ; but as in a later article - he is not unwilling to 
allow the date of a.d. 130 to be assigned to the frag- 
ment, it is scarcely to be decided as Peter quoting 
Tatian. ]\Ir. Harris throughout these passages, however, 
states the case in a most impartial manner, and the 
reader must form his own opinion. 

We may, before leaving * Tatian,' point out another 
instance of agreement to which Mr. Harris does not 
allude. In the Commentary there is the following 
passage : * Et dedeimnt ei hibere acetum et fef. Acetum 
ei porrexerunt, pro felle autem magna ejus miseratio 
amaritudinem gentium dulcem fecit.' '^ It will be re- 
membered that this agrees witli the representation of 
the fragment that tlie}' gave Jesus * vinegar and gall' to 
drink. 

All these instances may, indeed, throw a new light 
upon the Diapente in the text of Victor, which has 
so exercised apologists, and lead to the opinion that 
Tatian's Harmony was not composed out of four 
Gospels, but out of five. If it be agreed, as it is by a 
majority of critics, that Justin made use of tlie Gospel 
of Peter, the probability that his pupil Tatian likewise 
possessed the same work, and used it for his Harmony, 
is inunensely increased. 

' L.C. pp. 82 t 

^ Contewp. Bev. August 1893, p. 286. 

* Ev, Concor, Expos, p 245. 
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vn 

We shall not attempt to fix any even approximate date 
to the Gospel according to Peter, although we shall 
presently have to consider its relation to our canonical 
Gospels in a way which will at least assign it a position 
in time relative to them. Harnack, in the preface to 
the second edition of his article on the fragment, 
suspends liis judgment on its relation to our Gospels, 
and will not even undertake a sufficient examination of 
this important question, so long as there remains a hope 
of still recovering more of the Gospel. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that the Cemeter}' of Akhniini may still 
give us more of this and other important early works; 
but there is no reason why we should not, even now, 
endeavour to derive what information we can from this 
instalment, and the worst— or the best — which can 
happen is that future acquisitions may enable us to 
correct the errors — or confirm the conclusions— of the 
present. So long as we confine ourselves to the 
legitimate inferences to be drawn from the actual 
fragment before us, we cannot go far wrong. 

It is frequently possible to assign well-dt*fined limits 
within which early works, whose authors are un- 
known, must have been composed, when a more precise 
date cannot with certainty be fixed.- Pinct references 
to the writing, or its use, by writers the period of whose 
literary work is known, may enable us to affirm that it 
was written at least before their time ; and sometimes 
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certain allusions or quotations in the work itself may, 
on the other hand, show that it must have been com- 
posed after a certain date; and thus limits, more or less 
narrow, become certain, within which its production 
must lie. The Gospel according to Peter, as we might 
expect, contains none of the allusions or quotations to 
which we refer, and we are therefore reduced to the one 
indication of age — reference to, or the use of it by, early 
writers, leaving the approximate date to which it may 
be set back wholly to conjecture. As we have already 
remarked above, the question whether it is dependent 
on, or independent of, our canonical Gospels has j^et to 
be considered; but there is too much difference of 
opinion regarding the date of these Gospels themselves 
to render this more than a relative indication. So far, 
the opinions of critics assign the Gospel according to 
Peter to dates ranging from a period antecedent to 
our Gospels, in their present form, to about the middle 
of the second centurv.^ 

The indications of style and phraseology given by 
the fragment have of course to l)e taken into account, 
and it may be well, before proceeding further, to 
examine certain peculiarities which have been pointed 
out by writers who assert that the composition is 
decidedly later than our canonical Gospels.^ The 
writer never speaks of * Jesus ' simply, but always as 

* Lods (before a.d. 1')0), Ev. arc. Peirum^ 1893, pp. 20 f. ; Robinson 
(before a.d. 160), The Gospel aeeording to Peter, &c., 1892, p. 82 ; Hamaek 
(bepnninff of second centurj')» ^•<'. p. 80; Zahn (a.d. 140-145), Daa Er. 
ties Petrus, 1893, p. 75; Kiin/.e (about a.d. 170), Daa neu aufgefund. 
Bruehstiicli des sogev. Peirusev. 1893, p. 47; Ililgenfeld (end of fij*st 
century), Zeiiachr. 1893, pp. 2()(> f. ; Swete (a.d. 150-105), The Ahhmim 
Eragment, lH93, p. xlv ; von Schubert (soon after middle of second cen- 
tury). Die Comp. dea Pscvdopetr. Ev, Eragmnita, 1893, p. 195; W. C. 
van Manen (older, rather than later, than our Gospels), ThroL Tijdachr. 
5</r Stuk, 1893, pp. 505 ff.; Martineau (a.d. 130), Nineteenth Century, 
Juno 1893, p. 925, September, p. 033 ; J. Kendel Ilarris (no objection ta 
A.D. 130), Contevip. lin\ August 1893, p. 230. 

^ 21ahn, Le. pp. 18 ff. ; Swete, Lc, pp. xliii, f. 
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* the Lord ' (6 icvpios). He likewise refers to him as the 

* Saviour ' (a-wnjp) in one place, and several times as * a 
Son of God' (vlos tov 6€ov), Xow, with regard to these 
expressions, they are in constant use throughout the 
New Testament writings, in the Gospels themselves, as 
well as in the Epistles of Paul and the Epistles popularly 
ascribed to him. For instance, 6 Kvpios : Matt. xxi. 3, 
xxviii. 6;^ Mark xvi. 19; - Luke vii. 13, x. 1, xi. 39, 
xii. 42, xiii. ] 5, xvii. 5, 6, xviii. 6, xix. 8, 31, 34, xxii. 
61, xxiv. 3, 34 ; John vi. 23, xi. 2, xiii. 13, 14, xx. 2, 
13, 18, 20, 28, xxi. 7, 12. It is unnecessary to point 
out passages in the Acts and Epistles, for 'the Lord,' 

* the Lord Jesus,' or ' the Lord Jesus Christ,' is every- 
where used, and indeed no other form, it may be said, 
is adopted. *A Son of God' (vios rov 6eov) is con- 
stantly used in the Gospels and Acts. A few instances 
may be given : Matt. viii. 29, xiv. 33, xvi. 16, xxvi. 63, 
xxvii. 40, 43, 54 ; Mark i. 1, iii. 11, v. 7, xv. 39 ; Luke 
i. 35, ix. 41, viii. 28, xxii. 70 ; John i. 34, 49, v. 25, x. 
36, xi. 4, 27, xix. 7, xx. 31 ; Acts ix. 20. Of course, in 
the Epistles the expression is of frequent occurrence, as 
for instance, Rom. i. 4, 9, v. 10; 1 Cor. i. 9 ; 2 Cor. 
i. 19 ; Gal. iL 20, and elsewhere. It is not necessary 
to show that * Saviour ' is used, but the following may 
be pointed out : Luke ii. 11 ; John iv. 42 ; Acts v. 31, 
xiii. 23 ; and it more frequently occurs in the Epistles. 
All of these expressions are commonly employed in 
early Christian literature, such as the *Didache,' Ignatian 
Epistles, Clement of Home, Polycarp, * Pastor' of Hennas, 
and the * Apology ' of Aristides. 

The principal phrase upon which weight is laid by 
those who assign to the Gospel according to Peter, 

' Zahn considers 6 xvptos inanthentic in this place, but it stands in 
A C D, and many other codices, and it is adopted by the Revisers of the 
K. T. 

' Although this is not part of the Gospel, it is very ancient. 
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from this fragment, a later date than our canonical 
works, is the use of 17 Kvpiaicq without rjiiipa to desig- 
nate ' the Lord's day ' — Sunday ; Dr. Swete calls it ' the 
most decisive indication of the relatively late composi- 
tion of our fragment/ ^ After giving some instances of 
a similar expression, he states the case as follows : 

The name was therefore familiar amongst Eastern Greek- 
speaking Christians from the end of the first century. But Peter 
not only uses it freely, but seems to be unconscious that he is guilty 
of an anachronism when he imports this exclusively Christian term 
into the Gospel history. *il kvpiuKt) has so completely supplanted 
1/ fiia tJ/i' trn/jpaToii-, that it is twice used to describe the first 
Easter Day, in a document which usually manifests precision in such 
matters.^ 

It is not quite clear what Dr. Swete means when he 
says that Peter * uses it freely,' but it would indeed be 
singular if he seemed to be conscious that he was guilty 
of an anachronism in making use of this or au)^ word. 
The question, in fact, is whether it is an anachronism 
or not, and that it is so is very far from proved by any 
arguments yet brought forward. In the Apocalypse, 
i. 10, we have the use of the term ' the Lord's day' {-q 
KvpuaKr) rfixepa\ A.D. 68-69. In the 'Didache,' which Dr. 
Liiifhtfoot assif^ns to the first or the beginning of the 
second century, we meet with Kvpiaicri KvpCov ; and in 
the Ignatian Epistles, which those who believe in them 
date * in tlie early years of the second century,' there is 
in one place ^ Kara Kvp^aiajp. So far from its being 
surprising that there should not be more authority for 
such an expression, however, it seems ahnost more 
remarkable that we should have any parallels at all, 
when we remember how few early writings are extant, 
and how few of these actually refer to the day thus 
designated. Tlu* Epistles, for this reason, may be set 
aside in a body, for they give no testimony either way, 

' L,c. p. xliii. * L,c. pp. xliii, t * Magtu ix. 
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\rith the exception of 1 Cor. xvi. 2, where Hhe first day 
of the week' is referred to. The three Synoptics, 
following each other, and a common tradition, use 17 
fiia T(ov aafiParfav each once, and the fourth Gospel has 
the same phrase twice, and the Acts once; but this 
use of another expression does not — in the face of the 
use of 17 KvpiaKTi in this fragment, and of 17 tcvptaicq 
'qfiipa in the Apocalypse — at all show that, at the same 
period, the latter phrase was not also current, though it 
may not have supplanted * the first day of the week.' 
The fact that Melito of Sardis, * about the middle of 
the second century,' wrote a treatise Trcpl Kvpiaiaj^ 
shows how general that expression had become ; and 
even Dr. Swete, as we have seen above, recognises 
that it was * familiar amongst Eastern Greek-speaking 
Christians from the end of the first century.' There 
is nothing whatever to warrant the conclusion that its 
use at the time when our Gospels were ^vritten would 
have been an anachronism, but the fact that a different 
expression happened to be used in a few writings. The 
author of the fragment employs the phrase twice only, 
and it is thorouglily consistent with his impressive style 
throughout the episode, that he should apply to the 
time when these astounding events are said to have 
taken i)lace the appropriate term, already suggested by 
the author of the Apocalypse, of * the Lord's day,' 
instead of *the first day of the week.' There is nothing 
more difficult, as is proved every day in our time, than 
to fix the precise date at which words or expressions 
first came into use, and especially — in the absence of 
voluminous literature opposing the presumption — the 
denial of antiquity to a work, on the ground of its 
employing an expression supposed only to have come 
into general use a few years later than its otherwise 
probable date, is both rash and unjustifiable. 
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VIII 



We now come to the most important part of our 
examination of this frairment, whether in reofard to its 
approximate date or to its intrinsic vakie as an early 
Christian document — its relation to our canonical 
Gospels. The fragment begins and ends with a broken 
sentence, but taking it as it stands, in comparison with 
the same episodes in our four canonical Gospels, it con- 
tains about a fourth more matter. It will be seen that 
it is very far from a Harmony of the four narratives, 
and still less an abridgment of their common tradition, 
but it has markedly the character of an independent 
history drawn from similar, l:>ut yaryiuLS sources. 

The fragment commences, ' but of the Jews no man 
washed his hands, neither Herod nor any of his judges; 
and as they were not minded to wash, Pilate rose.^ 
(2) And then Herod the King commandeth the Lord to 
be taken, sayinrr unto them : " Whatsoever I com- 
manded that ye sliould do, tliat do unto him."* It is 
clear from tliis that tlie tribunal before which it is 
n*presented that Jesus was taken for trial was quite 
different from that described in the canonical Gospels. 
Herod and other Jewish judges must, according to the 
writer, have sat along with Pilate, but the order given 
by * Herod the King' *to take the Lord* evidently 
shows that he is represented as playing the leading 

* Ct *Apatrrat if ajto tov ^rjfxarot cfT^'* i^iX^t'iv. Evang, Nicod. Pars 
1. A. ix. 8 ; Tischendorf; Evang. Apocr. 1853, p. 229. 
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part. Altliough the episode of the washing of the 
hands (of which so much more is made by the author 
of the first Synoptic, who alone of the canonical 
Evangelists refers to it) must have been introduced, we 
have no means of knowing how far the two accounts 
may have agreed. Both, at least in one shape or 
another, adopt a tradition so incredible as that repre- 
senting a Eoman governor coerced into condemning an 
innocent man, and helplessly going through such a 
ceremony for the purpose of clearing himself from 
responsibility for gross injustice. The third Synoptist 
is the only one of the canonical Evangelists who 
prominently brings forward the share of Herod in 
judging Jesus (xidii. G-15), and he is in curious agree- 
ment with the spirit of Peter's account when he repre- 
sents Pilate (xxiii. 6-7), on hearing that Jesus was a 
Galilean, recognising * that he was of Herod's jurisdic- 
tion,' and sending him to Herod, * who himself also was 
at Jerusalem in these days.* The statement also (xxiii. 
12) that Herod and Pilate, having before been at 
enmity, became friends that day through this very act 
recognising Herod's jurisdiction, seems to point to a 
tradition coupling Herod with the trial, a form of which 
we have in the fragment. All the other Gospels are 
not only silent upon the point, but exclude his partici- 
pation in the matter. AMien, according to our fragment, 
' Pilate rose,' he seems to have passed out of all con- 
nection with the trial and condemnation of Jesus. 

At this point, Peter represents the request for the 
body of Jesus as having been made but, before con- 
sidering this part of his narrative, we must note the 
portions of the canonical account wliich he altogether 
omits. The first of these to which we must refer is the 
preference of Barabbas, which all of our four Evan<'elists 
carefully relate. Considering that his main object in 
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writing this Gospel, according to some critics, was 
animosity to the Jews and a desire to cast upon them 
the whole guilt and responsibility of the death of Jesus, 
it is very remarkable that he should altogether exclude 
this picturesque episode, and sacrifice so favourable an 
opportunity of throwing upon them the odium of crying 
* Not this man, but Barabbas.' Tliere is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence here of his entire independence of our 
four Gospels, for it is not reasonable to suppose that, if 
he had them before him, he could deliberatelv have 
passed over such striking material. A further indication 
of the same kind is to be found in the fact that he 
apparently knows nothing of the appeals made by 
Pilate to the people in favour of Jesus, so furiously re- 
jected by them. It is distinctly a merit in the narrative 
of Peter that he does not, like the four Evangelists, give 
us the very extraordinary spectacle of a Eoman Governor 
and Judge feebly expostulating with a noisy Jewish mob 
in favour of an accused person brought for trial before 
him, whom he repeatedly declares to be innocent, and 
at last allowin^r himself to be coerced auainst his will 
into scourfrin^r and crucifvinij him. 

According to the four canonical Gospels,^ the request 
of Joseph for the body of Jesus is made after he has 
expired on the cross. In ]\Iatthew (xxvii. 57 f.) he is a 
rich man from Arimathaea named Joseph, who also hhn- 
self was a disciple of Jesus, and he goes to Pilate and 
asks for the Ixxly, which Pilate commands to be given 
to him. In Mark (xv. 43) Joseph of Arimathaea, a 
councillor of honourable estate, who also himself was 
looking for the kingdom of God, boldly goes in unto 
IMlate and asks for the bodv of Jesus. According to 
^latthew it is ' When even was come ' that he goes to 

' For the Bake of brevity these Gospels will be called simply Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. 

E 
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Pilate ; in Mark it is ^ When even was now come, because 
it was the Preparation, that is, tlie day before the 
Sabbath.' In Matthew, Pilate simply commands that 
the body should be given ; but in Mark it is further 
related (xv. 44): *And Pilate marvelled if he were 
already dead : and calling unto him the centurion, he 
asked him whether he had been any while dead. And 
when he learned it of the centurion he granted the 
corpse to Joseph.' In Luke (xxiii. 50 f.) : * A man named 
Joseph, who was a councillor, a good man and a 
righteous (he had not consented to their counsel and 
deed), of Arimathaea, a city of the Jews, who was looking 
for the kingdom of God : this man went to Pilate and 
asked for the body of Jesus/ It is implied, but not 
said, that it was granted, and the time is mentioned 
further on {v, 54) : ^ And it was the day of the Preparation, 
and the Sabbath drew on,' — which recalls Mark. In John 
(xix. 38) : ^ After these things [the cruritra<jii(m and 
piercing of the side], Joseph of Arimathaea, being a 
disciple of Jesus, but secretly for fear of the Jews, asked 
of Pilate that he might take away the body of Jesus : 
and Pilate gave him leave.' In Peter, the request is 
made before Jesus is actuallv sent to be crucified, and 
the author is sometimes accused of perverting tlie 
narrative by introducing it at this time. It is impossible 
to see any object for so altering the sequence of events 
as given by the four canonical Gospels, on the sup- 
position that he knew them, and it will be seen that the 
time in Peter's narrative is in perfect accord with the 
version which he gives of the trial. ^ Pilate rose,' and 
it is to be inferred that he left the Praetorium. It is at 
this moment that Joseph seizes the opportunity of ask- 
ing for the body : 3. * But there was there Joseph the 
friend of Pilate ^ and of the Lord, and knowing that they 

^ Hilgcnfeld conjectures that this abrupt mention of Joseph indicates 
that he must already have been mentioned in the Gospel of Peter. Zeitichr. 
18U8,11. Heft, pp. 244 fl 
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are about to crucify {oTavpiaKtiv) him, he came to 
Pilate and asked the body of the Lord for burial. 

4. And Pilate sent to Herod and asked for his body ; 

5. and Herod said : " Brother Pilate, even if no one had 
begged for him, we should have buried him, because 
the Sabbath is at hand, for it is written in the Law : The 
sun must not go down upon one put to death." ' It is 
to be noted that, whilst in the four canonical Gospels 
the request for the body is immediately followed by the 
entombment, in our fragment the request is made in 
anticipation, when a favourable moment for the request 
presented itself, and the actual reception of the body 
follows later, in its proper place. It is possible that the 
statement, in Luke (xxiii. 50-51), that Joseph was *a 
councillor ' who had ' not consented to their counsel and 
deed,' which is here alone referred to, may indicate 
another tradition, of part of which Peter may have 
availed himself, and that it included his presence at the 
trial and consctjuently presented the opportunity of at 
once going to Pilate. That Pilate should send on the 
request to Herod is only in keeping with the repre- 
sentation that 111* had withdrawn from the trial, and 
would not himself further interfere in the matter. The 
mode of carrvin«r on his narrative, bv direct utterances 
put into the mouths of his personages, is particularly 
characteristic of the writer, and forms a remarkable 
feature of his stvle throu<rhout. There is no sign of 
dependence upon the canonical Gospels in all this : but, 
on the contrary, the almost complete departure from 
their representations, in order and in substance, is only 
explicable on the hypothesis of a separate, though 
analogous, tradition. 

If we look at the language, we find that critics 
point out one plirase which is common to the three 
Synoptics : * lie went in unto Pilate [and] asked for the 

E 2 
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body of Jesus ' (TrpooreXdcjv tw neiXaTto yrrjaaro to 
aSfia Tov ^Irjaov^^ Matthew and Luke ; ^xarrjKOeu npo^ 
Toi/ UeiXaTOu kol y-njcraTo to crcofia rov ^Ir^arov^ Mark). 
In Peter we have : * He came to Pilate and asked for the 
body of the Lord ' (ijX^e^ irpo^ rw UctXaTOi/ /cat jfTijcrc 
TO crS/xa ToG KvpCov), It will be observed that the 
language of the three SjTioptists is almost exactly the 
same, and although their interdependence throughout 
requires another explanation, which need not be 
entered into here, it is quite unreasonable to infer 
dependence on the part of Peter from similarity in 
these few words. It is the description of a perfectly 
simple action, in the most simple and natural lan- 
guage, and it is difficult to imagine what other 
words could be used without inflation. All the rest of 
the episode differs in every respect of language, order 
and substantial detail. It is right to add, however, 
that no great weight is attached by anyone to the 
point. On the other hand, it may be pointed out that 
o-TavpiorKeiP, in Peter, is a most uncommon word, not 
used in the New Testament at all, and that Ta(f>y] only 
occurs once in the New Testament, in Matt, xxvii. 7. 
Tlie fragment continues : 

And he delivered him to the people before the first day of the 
Unleavened bread of their feast (rfw fn(t{: tmv ccCv/ami-, ri/c eoprijc 
ulrwf). 6. And taking tlie Lord they pushed him hurrying along, 
and said : ' Let us drag along {(rv^)u^ui) the Son of God as we have 
power over him.* 7. And th(?y clad him witli purple (Tro^^v/^ar avrov 
xepif/^aXXoa) and set him on a seat of judgment (KaOicpav Kpitrtutf^ 
saying : ' Judge justly (ciK-aiu^ <^>><i'<)) King of Israel.' 8. And one of 
them brought a crown of thorns and set it upon the head of the 
Lord. 9. And others standing by spat in his eyes, and others smote 
him on the cheeks ; others pierced him with a reed, and some 
scourged him, saying : * With this honour honour we the Son of 
God.* 

' Cf. irpoatXBunf ry IliXortt jjr^aaro to aCtfia Tov*lrjtroi: Evang,Nicod. 

Van I. A. xi. 8 ; Tischendorl^ Evang. Apocr. 1858, p. 234. 
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Before proceeding to compare this passage with our 
Gospels, it may be well to determine who the mockers 
m this fragment really are. It is argued by Zahn ^ and 
others, that Herod, according to this representation, 
hands Jesus over to the Jews, and that the people, and 
not the soldiers, as in the Gospels, conduct the mockery 
which is here described. It cannot be denied that the 
words used are, ^ he delivered him to the people ' 
{irapeSojKei/ avTov rco XaoJ), but th(» question is, whether 
the meaning is that he actually delivered him into the 
hands of the mob, and that the subsequent mocker}", 
scourging, crucifixion and parting of the garments 
were performed by the people, or that, in delivering 
Jesus to the people, the meaning is not rather that he 
gave him up to their demands that he should be cruci- 
fied, and that all the rest followed between soldiers and 
people, as in the other narratives. We cannot but 
affirm that this latter interpretation is the true one. 
In Luke (xxiii. 25) the form of words used exactly ex- 
presses this: ^ but Jesus he delivered up to their will* 
{tov 8c *Irj(rovv TrapeStoKev rqi ^cXrJ/xart avroii/). But a 
still more close representation of the case occurs in 
the fourth Gospel, where we read (xix. 10 f.): *Then, 
therefore, he delivered him unto them [the people and 
the chief priests] to be crucified. They took Jesus, 
therefore . . . unto the place called, &c. . . . where 
thev crucified him.' It is onlv in verse 23 that the 
narrative goes back and explains : * The soldiers, there- 
fore, when they had crucified Jesus,' &c. In the frag- 
ment, moreover, there is an important indication in the 
portion previously quoted, where we read : 2. * And 
then Herod the King commandeth the Lord to be taken, 
saying unto them : " Vlliatsoever I commanded that ye 
should do, that do unto him." ' Who are indicated bv 

' Lx, pp. 26 f. 
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the pronoun *tliem'?^ Doubtless the context would 
have explained this and probably made clear all that 
follows, for the orders given must have been regardingr 
the crucifixion, since in the following verse (3) it is said 
that Joseph, * knowing that they are about to crucif}' 
him,' came to Pilate. Nothing had previously been 
said, in this fragment, of crucifixion. It is not possible 
to admit that the wTiter intends to represent that the 
people themselves carried out the crucifixion, or that 
the orders given by Herod were to the crowd. Ilerod, 
in all probability, is represented as commanding his 
own soldiers, which would accord with the statement 
in the third Synoptic (xxiii. 11), that Herod * with his 
soldiers set him at nought and mocked him,' and so on. 
Tlie doubt only proceeds from indefinite statement on 
the part of the writer, and preconceived ideas on tlie 
part of critics. 

It is evident, from the statement that Jesus was 
delivered for crucifixion 'before the first dav of the 
Unleavened bread of their feast,* that the Gospel of 
Peter adopts the same chronology as the fourth Gospel, 
in contradiction to that of the three Synoptics, and 
represents Jesus as put to death on the 14th Nisan. 
His agreement with the fourth Gospel, however, is 
limited to the mere matter of date, for on all other 
points the autlior takes a widely different view. As 
Ililgenfeld points out, for him all the feasts prescribed 
by the Law are mere Jewish institutions, and he has 
none of the Johannine (xix. 33 f.) views as to the death 
of Jesus representing the Paschal offering, nor does he 

> Zahn, of coarse, argues that the commands of Herod can only have 
been given to the preWously named Jews, the judges of Jesus, * and per- 
haps to their ser\'ant8 *^ {und etwa deren Diener), and he finds fault with 
Ilamack for here bringing in 'soldiers' from the canonical Gospels, 
without warrant from the text. He declares them to be directly excluded 
by the leading tendenc v of the Gospel of Peter {l,e. p. 27). This bupiK>8cd 
' leading tendency,* of hatred of the Jews, is a good deal exaggerated. 
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associate with that the circumstances regarding the 
breaking of the Umbs, and the thrust of the spear in his 
side, which he altogether omits.^ 

The author of the fragment is reproached with the 
looseness of liis narrative of the mockery, on the suppo- 
sition that he represents the clothing in purple and the 
setting on the seat of judgment as occurring whilst Jesus 
is being dragged along by the Jews ; but this is not the 
case. The hurrying along commences the mockery in 
verse 6. Then in verse 7 begins another episode. 
They clothe Jesus in purple and set him on tlie judg- 
ment seat. Xow, before going into the details of this 
mockery, it is necessary to consider how the narrative 
in general accords with the account in the four (canoni- 
cal Gospels. In Peter, the whole of the mockery is 
represented as taking place after Jesus is delivered to 
be crucified. He is hustled along, clothed in j)urple 
and set upon a seat of judgment ; the crown of thorns 
is put upon his head, they spit in his eyes and smite 
him on the cheeks, pierce him with a reed and s<'ourge 
him. In the Synoptics, especially, the ill-usa;ru is as 
much as possible lengthened and intensified. In 
Matthew, the mockerv bemns when Jesus is in the 
house of Caiaphas (xx\'i. G7 f.) : *Tlien did they spit in 
his face and buffet him ; and some smote him with the 
palms of their hands, saying. Prophesy unto us, thou 
Christ: who is he that struck thee?' After Pilate 
causes Jesus to be scourged, and delivers him, the 
mockery begins afresh (xxvii. 27 ff.) : * Then the soldiers 
of the governor took Jesus into the Palace and gathered 
unto him the whole band. And they stripped him, and 
put on him a scarlet rol)e. And they plaited a crown 
of thorns and put it upon his head, and a reed in his 
right hand; and they kneeled down before him and 

* ZeiUehr. 1898, ii. 248 f. 
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mocked him, saying, Hail, King of the Jews! And 
they spat upon him and took the reed and smote him 
on the head. And when they had mocked liim they 
took off from him the robe and put on bim his gar- 
ments, and led him away to crucify him/ In Mark, 
the mockery also begins in the house of the high priest 
(xiv. 65 ff.): ^And some began to spit on him, and to 
cover his face and to buffet him, and to say unto him : 
Prophesy : and the officers received him with blows of 
their hands.' Tlie mockery recommences after Jesus is 
scourged and delivered over to be crucified (xv. 16 ff.) : 
* And the soldiers led him awav within the court, wliich 
is the Praetorium ; and they call together the whole 
band. And they clothe him with purple, and plait iiiir 
a crown of thorns, they put it on him ; and they begin 
to salute him. Hail, King of the Jews! And they 
smote his head with a reed, and did spit upon him, and 
bowing their knc^es:, worshipped him. And wlien tliey 
had mocked him, they took off from him the purple, 
and put on him his garments, and they led lijm out to 
crucify him.' Of course it is uiniecessar}* to point out 
how these two accounts depend upon each other. The 
same representation is made in the third Synoptic 
(xxii.66ff.): * And the men that held him mocked him and 
beat him. And they blindfolded him, and asked him, 
saying. Prophesy : who is he that struck thee ? And 
many other tilings spake they against him, reviling him.* 
This passes, as in the other Synoptics, in the house of the 
high priest, but the subsequent mocking does not take 
place after Pilate delivers Jesus to be crucified, but after 
he has been examined by Herod (xxiii. 11): *And 
Herod with his soldiers set him at nought, and mocked 
him, and arraying him in gorgeous apparel sent him 
back to Pilate.* In the fourth Gospel there is only the 
one scene of mockery, and that is placed where Jesus 
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is scourged by the order of Pilate (xix. 2): *And the 
soldiers plaited a croAvn of thorns and put it on his 
head, and arrayed him in a purple garment ; and they 
came unto him, and said : Hail, King of the Jews ! and 
they struck him with their hands.' In many respects 
this is the most incredible of the four narratives, for the 
scene is reported as taking place in the presence of 
Pilate and before his final condemnation of Jesus ; and 
in the very next verse (4) it is said : 'And Pilate went 
out again, and saith unto them. Behold, T bring him out 
to you, that ye may know that I find no crime in him. 
Jesus therefore came out, wearing the crown of thorns 
and the purjDle garment. And Pilate saith unto them ; 
Behold the man ! ' Although this scene, which has 
been the delight of artists ever since, is so picturesque, 
it is quite evident that it is opposed to all that we have 
in the Synoptics, as well as in our fragment, and that 
the representation of Pilate allowing his soldiers in his 
presence to act in such a way, not to speak of the 
scourging, to a man accused before him, of whom lie so 
strongly declares, *I find no crime in him,' is quite 
inadmissible. The narrative in Peter is at variance 
with all these accounts, whilst reproducing a similar 
tradition, and not varying more from our Gospels than 
they do from each other. The variation, however, is 
not that of a writer compiling a narrative from the 
canonical Gospels, but tlie distinct representation of 
one independently making use of similar, but separate, 
materials. 

We have alreadv discussed, in connection with 
Justin's reference, the passage of Peter in which it is 
said that ' they clad him with purple and set him on a 
seat of judgment, saying : Judge justly. King of Israel.' 
Of course it is argued l)v some that this is derived from 
the fourth Gospel, on the strength of the words just 
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quoted : iKadiaav avrov hn KadeSpav KpCaeo)^, vrliicli 
are compared witli the iKadia-G/ hrl fiijiiaTo^ of the 
fourth Gospel. It is said that Archbishop Whately 
used to render these words *and set him on the judg- 
ment seat/ understanding the verb Kadil^eiv to be used 
transitively, and thus stating that Pilate actually set 
Jesus in mockers' upon a judgment seat. It is sug- 
gested that both Justin, as we have seen, and Peter may 
have misunderstood the passage, and based their state- 
ment upon it. Xow, althougli it must be admitted that 
the Greek may be rendered in this way, yet it would 
be necessary to add avrov to justify such use of the verb. 
In connection with this argument they cite tlie words 
of Isaiah Iviii. 2, in the Septuagint version, referred to 
by Justin : ' For as the prophet said, they dragged him, 
and set him on the judgment srat, and said : Judgi* for 
us ! ' The Septuagint has : atreiTc /xc vvv Kpiariv 
hiKaiav . . , Xcyoi«'T€9« It is assorted that tlu* idra of 
setting Jesus on the judgment seat came from the 
passage of the fourth Gospel whi<-h is (juoted al)Ove, 
understood transitively. The representation that Pilate 
actually set Jesus on the judgment seat, if linguistically 
defensible, is rejected by most critics and, as has already 
been mentioned, amongst others by the Eevisers of the 
Xew Testament. The words used for* seat of judg- 
ment' in the fragment, cVt KadeSpav KptVccos, differ 
entirely from the cVi firj/jLaro^ of the fourth Gospel. 
The analogous * Prophesy unto us, thou Clirist : who is 
he that struck thee ? ' and the * Ilail, King of the Jews,* 
are, of course, widely different from the representation 
in P* ^r, in which the * Judge justly!' is evidently in 
mockery of the Messianic claims of Jesus, and the * King 
of Israel ' a peculiarity of this Gospel to which we shall 
have to refer again further on. The statement that 
* others pierced him with a reed * is also a variation 
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from the canonical Gospels, which only say, * they took 
the reed and smote him on the head.' The fourth 
Gospel has alone the representation of the soldier 
piercing the side of Jesus with a spear * that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled. . . . They shall look on 
him whom they pierced,* but in our fragment the 
representation is made casually and without any 
appearance of dogmatic intention. The crown of 
thorns is used merely incidentally, as in the case of 
the Synoptics, and without the artistic prominence given 
to it in the fourth Gospel. 

There is no mention in Peter of any one bearing the 
cross, and in this there is a departure from the 
narrative both of the S}Tioptics and of the fourth 
Gospel. The Synoptics have in common, as usual, the 
story regarding its being laid on the shoulders of Simon 
of Gyrene (Matt, xxvii. 32 f., Mark xv. 21 f., Luke 
xxiii. 26 f.), whom they compelled to carry it to 
Calvary. The fourth Gospel not only omits this episode, 
but contradicts it in good set terms (xix. 17): 'They 
took Jesus, tliercfore ; and he went out, bearing the 
cross for himself, unto the place called " The place of 
a skull." ' 

Peter does not enter into any intermediate detail, 
but at once says: 10. 'And they brought two male- 
factors and crucified between them the Lord ; but he 
kept silence, as feeling no pain.' The canonical Gospels 
all narrate tlie crucifixion of the two malefactors, but 
the various terms in which this is done must be given 
for comparison. Matthew says (xxvii. 38) : * Tlien are 
there crucified with him two robbers, one on the right 
hand, and one on the left.' Mark uses almost the same 
words (xv. 27). Luke, with some exercise of his usual 
constructive style, says the same thing (xxiii. 32 f.) : 
* And there were also two others, malefactors, led with 
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him to be put to death. And when they came unto 
the place which is called "The skull," there they 
crucified him and the malefactors, one on the riglit hand 
and the other on the left/ The fourth Gosi)el reads 
(xix. 17 f.): *They took Jesus therefore; and he went 
out, bearing the cross for himself, unto the place called 
" Tlie place of a skull," which is called in Hebrew 
Golgotha: where they crucified liim, and with him 
two others, on either side one, and Jesus in the midst.' 
The only remark necessaiy here is that in Peter the 
common tradition is given with independence* and 
simplicity. 

It is only in the last words of the verse tliat we 
have an important variation. * But he kept silence, as 
feeling no pain.' We have already referred to this as 
one of the recognised Docetic passages of the fragment, 
although there is no necessity to read it in this sense. 
Mr. Murray has pointed out a passage in ( >riL'en in 
which that writer "gives them an innocent' (that is, 
not a Docetic) ^ interpretation.' 

Et in his omnibus unigenita virtus nocita non eat, strut iwc jtossa 
^st aliquidf facta pro nobis maledictuni, cum naturaliter bencnlictio 
«sset ; sed cum benedictio esset, consuropsit et solvit et dissi]Mivit 
omnem maledictionem humanam. Orig. in Mat. 125.* 

Although there is no exact parallel to this in our 
Gospels, it is worth a moment's notice that the silence 
of Jesus during the trial is mentioned as remarkable 
and as exciting wonder. We have not in our frag- 
ment, unfortunately, the earlier part of the trial, and 
cannot, therefore, see whether the words used have any 
reference to previous representations. In ^latt. xx\ni. 
12 f , it is said : * And when he was accused bv the chief 
priests and elders, he answered nothing. Then saith 

> Murray, Expositor^ January 1808, pp. 55 f. 
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Pilate unto him, Hearest thou not how many things 
they witness against thee? And he gave him no 
answer, not even to one word: insomuch that the 
governor marvelled greatly.' An almost identical ac- 
count is given in Mark. In Luke it is to the question- 
ing of Herod that Jesus is silent (xxiii. 9): ^And he 
[Herod] questioned him in many words ; but he answered 
him nothing.' In the fourth Gospel not only is nothing 
said of the silence of Jesus, but he is represented as 
answering freely — and in the tone of the discourses 
which cliaracterise that Gospel — the questions of Pilate. 
Xow, in the Synoptics, we have a silence described, 
which causes the governor to marvel greatly, that is 
not, however, when we go into detail, very marked 
in them, and is excluded by the fourth Gospel. 
Can a silence have been referred to, in the original 
tradition, which was connected with the trial, instead 
of the cross, because it began to receive a Docetic 
application, but which we have, in its earlier form, in 
Peter ? 

In our fragment, the narrative continues : 11. ^And 
as they set up the cross they wrote thereon : " This is 
the King of Israel." ' We have here a continuation of 
the indefinite Mliey,' which it becomes at every step 
more impossible to identify otherwise than with the 
soldiers. It is a most curious circumstance, frequently 
pointed out, that no two of the Gospels agree even in 
so plain a matter as should be the inscription on the 
cross, and that the Gospel of Peter differs from them 
all. Matthew gives it (xxvii. 37): *This is Jesus, the 
King of the Jews ; ' Mark (xv. 26) : * The King of the 
Jews;' Luke (xxiii. 38): 'This is the King of the 
Jews,' and John (xix. 19) : 'Jesus of Xazareth, the Kinj: 
of the Jews.' Tlie author of the fourth Gospel adds 
the statement that this title ' was written in Hebrew, in 
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Latin, and in Greek,' and further gives a conversation 
between the * chief priests of the Jews ' and Pilate, in 
which they complain of this superscription, and wish 
it to be put * that he said, I am King of the Jews,' to 
which Pilate answered briefly, * Wliat I have written, I 
have written.' With so many forms to select from, is 
it reasonable to suppose that Peter would have in- 
vented another superscription, if these four Gospels had 
actually been before him ? ^ 

The author of the fragment continues : 12. * And 
they laid the clothes before him and distributed them 
and cast lots (Xax/xoi/ cfiaXov) for them.' In Matthew 
(xxvii. 35) it is said : * And when they had crucified 
him, they parted his garments among them, casting 
lots ' {fiaXKoirres Kkrjpov) ; in Mark (xv. 24) : * And they 
crucify him, and part his garments among them, casting 
lots {l3aXKoPT€s Kkrjpov) upon them, what each should 
take.' In Luke there is a similar statement (xxiii. 34) : 
* And parting his garments among them, they cast lots ' 
(ifiaXov Kkfjpov). In the fourth Gospel, as usual, we 
have further details (xix. 23 f.) : * The soldiers there- 
fore, when they had crucified Jesus, took his garments 
and made four parts, to every soldier a part ; and also 
the coat : now the coat was without seam, woven from 
the top throughout. They said therefore one to 
another. Let us not rend it, but cast lots {XdxcjfJLo/) for 
it, whose it shall be : that the scripture might be ful- 
filled, which saitli. They parted my garments among 
them, and upon my vesture did they cast lots ' {e/SaXov 
Kkrjpov). In discussing the connection of Justin with 
the Gospel of Peter, we have already })artly dealt with 
this passage, and now confront it with all the four 



' Van Manen conjectures that the author got tliis * King of Israel * from 
the independent use of some Hebrew or Aramaic source. Tijihchr, Juli 
1893, p. 408. 
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Gospels. It is obvious that the language of the three 
Synoptics is distinct from that of Peter, who uses the 
unusual word Xax/^o?, not found in any of the Gospels. 
The fourth Gospel has the common verb kayxai/co, whilst 
the quotation from the Psalm (xxii. 18), from which 
the whole episode emanates, uses the expression com- 
mon to the three Synoptics, e/SaXop Kkrjpoi/. There is 
no reason for supposing that Peter makes use of our 
Gospels here, and in the absence of other evidence, the 
Xaxfto9 is decisive proof of his independence. 

The author of our fragment, after the crucifixion, 
has none of the mocking speeches of the four Gospels, 
and he ignores the episode of the penitent thief, as it 
is told in the third Synoptic, but he relates, instead, 
how one of the malefactors rebuked the mockers : 
13. * But one of these malefactors reproved them, 
savin^r : We have suffered this for the evil which we 
wrought, but this man who has become the saviour of 
men, what wrong hath he done you ? 14. And they 
were angry with him, and they commanded that his 
legs should not be broken, in order that he might die 
in torment.' 

It will be remembered that the episode of the 
penitent thief is given in Luke only, and that the other 
Gospels do not mention any utterance of the two 
malefactors said to have been crucified with Jesus. 
Luke's narrative reads (xxiii. 30 f.) : * And one of the 
malefactors which were hanged railed on him, saying : 
Art not thou tlie Christ? Save thvself and us. But 
the oilier answered, and rebuking him said. Dost thou 
not even fear God, seeing thou art in the same condem- 
nation ? And we indeed justly : for we receive the due 
reward of our deeds; but this man hath done nothing 
amiss. And he said, Jesus, remember me when thou 
comest in thy kingdom. And he said unto him, Verily, 
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I say unto tliee, To-day slialt thou be with me in Para- 
dise.' That all the other Gospels should have excluded 
an incident like this, supposing it to have really occurred, 
is ven' extraordinary, and the only conclusion to which 
we can come is either that it did not occur, or that 
they were ignorant of it. Peter has evidently got an 
earlier form of the stor}', without those much later 
touches with which the third Synoptist has embellished 
it. The malefactor rebukes the Jews and not his fellow, 
and if he display a piety which is not very natural 
under the circumstances, he is not in this more r^nark- 
able than his counterpart in the third Synoptic. That 
the author was not acquainted with the form in Luke, 
and is quite uninfluenced by it, seems to us manifest. 

This is rendered all the more apparent b)' the 
continuation in Peter, in which, instead of any reply 
from Jesus, or any j^romise of Paradise, there is 
connected with the rebuke of the malefactor on the 
cross a view of the crarifragiiua which is quite foreign 
to the canonical Gospels. When the malefactor had 
spoken, instead of their being mollified, the fragment 
declares : * And they were angry with him, and they 
commanded that his legs should not be broken, in order 
that he might die in torment.' Now, here, there is a 
point which demands examination. To whom does 
this sentence refer ? to Jesus or the malefactor ? It is 
at first sight, and apart from consideration of the style 
of the wTiter, a reference to the latter, but on closer 
examination it seems to us more probable that the 
writer intended it to apply to Jesus. In any case, it is 
a point in which so remarkable a version of the story 
is concerned that it cannot but be considered as verv 
singular that most apologetic critics have passed it 
over without any notice whatever, and apparently 
treated the order not to break the legs as applying to 
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the malefactor and not to Jesus.^ In the first edition 
of his article on the fragment, Harnack took the view 
that more probably the malefactor was indicated here, 
but in his second edition he withdraws this, and adopts 
the conclusion that the reference of avTco to Jesus 

* appears more acceptable, both on account of John xix. 
32 f., and also on account of the context.' - Zahn con- 
siders the whole episode in Peter as a caricature of the 
Gospel tradition, through the author's hatred of the 
Jews, and refers only indirectly to the version of the 
criirifragium as drawn by the caricaturist from the 

* Motive ' of the fourth Evangelist, but does not further 
go into the matter than to say, with mysterious reti- 
cence : * Whoever is of another opinion should keep it 
to himself ' ! '^ Ililgenfeld, who considers the whole 
passage as quite independent of our Gospels, regrets 
Harnack's change of view, and applies the auroJ to the 
malefactor:** but many able critics, with ecjual decision, 
understand it as a reAMvnce to Jesiis/' and Harnack 
himself, of course, se(*s that, even adopt inu liis later 
view, there is a clear contradiction in the account in 
Teter to the representation of the fourth Gospel. To 
independent criticism, the result is a matter of in- 
difTerence, and we shall merely state the reasons which 
seem to favour the view that the passage was intended 
to apply to Jesus, and then present the conse([uence if 
it be referred to the malefactor. 

Tliroii<rlK>ut the whole* of thefrai'ment, the sustained 
purpose of tlie author is to present Jesus in the strongest 

' So, for instance. Swote, .7. Rondel Harris, Robinson, and others. 
Others dislinctlv identifv the uiT«.'> with the malefactor: as. for instance, 
Konze, /.r. p. *22; Von Schuhcrt. /.r. pp. 2b f. ; cf. Lods, /.r. p. 21. 

^ L.c, p. 2r.. 

' * Wer andenr Mtinung ist, FoUte sie fiir sich behalten ' (/.c. p. 5'*). 

* Zeitachr. lhD3. ii. 254. 

* Van Manen. Theol Tijihchrift, 4de Stuk, IbUli, pp. 40s f. : Marti- 
ncau, NintttvrAh Caitury^ June 1893, p. Ull. 

F 
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light, and subordinate everything to the representation 
of his sufferings and resurrection. At the part we are 
considering, the narrative is of the closest and most 
condensed character : the crucifixion between the two 
malefactors ; the silence as feeUng no pain ; the super- 
scription on tlie cross, and the parting of the garments, 
are all told without wasting a word. The reproach of 
the malefactor, apparently addressed to those who are 
parting the garments, is more intended to increase our 
sympathy for Jesus than to excite it for the speaker, 
and it is certainly not the writer's purpose to divert our 
attention from the sufferings of Jesus by presenting 
those of the generous malefactor. Rather it is to show 
that the more the high character and mission of Jesus 
are set forth, the more bitter becomes the animositv and 
hatred of the Jews ; so that, to the remonstrance of the 
malefactor, they reply by increasing the sufferings of 
Jesus. In short, the sense of the passage seems to be 
' And they, being angered at what was said, commanded 
that the legs of Jesus should not be broken, that he 
might die in torment.' However, let us take the 
view that the command was given that the malefactor's 
legs should not be broken, that he might die in torment. 
It clearly follows that, if he was to be made to suffer 
more by not having his legs broken, the legs of the 
other two must on the contrary liave been broken. 
The command not to break his legs necessarily imphes 
tliat otherwise tlie legs of all would have been so 
broken. There is really no escape from this inference. 
Now the crurifragium is here represented as an act of 
mercv and to hasten death, but in the immediate con- 
text we are told that thev were troubled and anxious 
lest the sun should have set whilst Jesus still lived. Xo 
anxiety of this kind is felt lest the malefactors should 
still be alive, and why ? Because if an exception to 
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iDreaking the legs had been made in one case, and that 
"exception had been Jesus, the malefactors would be 
supposed to be already dead. If, on the contrary, the 
legs of Jesus had been broken, they would not have 
feared his being ahve, but rather the malefactor whose 
legs had not been broken. Jesus having been left to 
linger in torment is still ahve, and the potion of vinegar 
and gall is given to him to produce death, and not to 
the malefactor. The whole context, therefore, shows 
that no means such as the ci^rifragium had been used 
with Jesus to hasten death, and that the potion was at 
last given for the purpose. If, on the other hand, the 
legs of Jesus were actually broken, and not those of the 
malefactor, a most complete contradiction of the 
-account in the fourth Gospel is given, and of the 
Scripture which is said in it to have been fulfilled. 

Let us now see how the account in Teter compares 
with tliat in tlie fourtli Gospel, on the hypothesis that 
the writer intended to represent that, in order to 
lengthen his suflerings, the legs of Jesus were not broken. 
It would follow that the crurifroi/ifn/i was applied 
to the two malefactors, and that Jesus was left to a lin- 
gering death by the cruel animosity of his executioners. 
It will, of course, be remembered tliat the fourtli Gosjiel 
is the only one which recounts the rrurifraginm. In 
this narrative it is not represented as an act of mercy 
to shorten the suflerings of the crucified. It is said 
{xix. ol f.): *The Jews therefore, because it was the 
Preparation, that the bodies should not remain on tlie 
-cross upon the Sabbath (for the day of that Sabbath 
was a high day), asked of Pilate that their legs might be 
broken, and that thev mi<rht l)e taken awav. Tlie 
soldiers therefore came, and brake the legs of the first, 
and of the other whicli was crucified with liim ; but when 
they came to Jesus, and saw that he was dead already, 

F J 
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they brake not his legs . . . that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be broken/ The 
object of the author in relating this is obviously dogmatic, 
and to show the fulfilment of Scripture, but the way in 
which he brings the matter about is awkward, to say the 
least of it, and not so natural as that adopted by Peter. 
The soldiers brake the legs ' of the first,' — and by this 
description they imply that they begin at one end — and 
proceed to the second, who would be Jesus ; but not 
so, for having broken the legs * of the first, and of the 
other,' they come to Jesus, whom they must have passed 
over. Is this passing over of Jesus in the first instance 
a slight indication of a tradition similar to that which 
has been reproduced in Peter ? However this may be, 
it is quite clear that, while the fourth Gospel deals with 
the episode purely from a dogmatic point of view, this 
is completely absent from Peter, who even leaves it in 
doubt, and as a problem for critics, whether the legs of 
Jesus were broken or not, and evidently does not give 
a thought to the Johaunine representation of Jesus as 
the Paschal laml). Whichever way the passage in 
Peter is construed, the entire independence of the writer 
from the influence of the fourth Gospel seems to be 
certain. 

The fragment procc^eds : 

in. Now it was niifl-dav, and a darkness covered all Judaea, .inc I 
they were troubled and anxious lest the sun should have set whilst 
he still lived, for it is written for them : *The sun must not go down 
upon one put to d(»ath.' 16. And one of them said : *Give him to 
drink gall with vinegar ; * and having mixed, they gave him to drink. 
17. And they fulfilled all things, and completed their sins upon their 
own head. 18. Now many went about with lights, thinking that it 
was night, and some fell.* 

' In the apocrj-phal work called Anaphora Ptiati, an account of the 
crucifixion suppORcd to he sent by Pilate to the Emperor Tiberius, Pilate 
is represented as describing the darkness which comes over the whole 
earth, and saying that the Emperor could not be ignorant ' that in all the 
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The three Synoptics have an account of this darkness 
in words which nearly repeat each other. Matthew 
xxvii. 45 : ' Xow from the sixth hour there was dark- 
ness over all the earth (cTrt Traaav ttji/ yrjp) until the 
ninth hour.' Mark (xv. 33) : * And when the sixth hour 
was come, there was darkness over the whole earth {i<{>* 
okrjv rfjv yrjv) until the ninth liour/ In Luke (xxiii. 44 f.) 
other details are, as usual, added : * And it was now 
about tlie sixth hour, and a darkness came over the 
whole earth (icf) ohrjv ttjv yqv) until tlie ninth hour, the 
sun failing [or rather ' being eclipsed,' tov tjXlov 
c/cXetTToi^os].^ It is a very extraordinary circumstance 
that, whether a miraculous eclipse or not, whether this 
darkness came over the whole land or the whole earth, 
the fourth Gospel has either not believed in it, or 
thought it unworthy of mention, for no reference to 
the astonishhig phenomenon is found in it. Peter, in a 

world thev lighted lamps from tlit sixth hour until cvoniiipj' (on «V naiTi 

Tischenilorf, Kvang. Ajnwr. lISo:^. p. A'I'i. 

' With regard to this addition of Luki-, we may refer to a very 
interesting letter of Dr. Abbott's in the Sjtrrftifitr of (Vtob«r 21, IMKJ, 
from which we take the liberty of extraetinj: the foHowin^^ passaj^e : * In 
Luke (xxiii. 45) the correct reading is roe r}Xiov fVAeiTroiTof, of which the 
natural interpretation is, the gun being eciipsetl. Now. as it was well 
known that an eclipse could only haj»pen at new moon, and as TaKsover 
was at /m// moon, this would invohe a portentous miracle. The proba- 
bility is that Luke, who was by no means afraid of miracles, meant a 
miracle here. Not content with wiyinj; (with the Synoptics) *' darkness 
came over all the land," he adds, in order to show that the darkness was 
miraculous, ** the sun being cclij)8e<l," liut is this eclipse ** an invention of 
a conscious or miconscious romancer " ? An examination of the parallel 
passages in Mark and Matthew will sh(»w that it is not. TluTe we find 
that Jesus uttered a cry to GihI as abandoning Ilim. These words caused 
difficulty from the first. The words '* my God ** were rendennl by some 
{e,g. the Gospel of Teter) '*my Power; " by the fourth Gospel the words 
were omitted ; our oldest manuscripts exliibit many variations : ^Xi, ^Xfc, 
cXtfc ; the very b}'standers are said to have interpreted the words as 
referring to Elias failing to help. Now ** Khan /ailing to lulp " might be, 
in Greek, ^Xfioe £icX€t7r»»»Toj, or quite as often ^Xcot; f jcXfiTroiTov, i.e. the »un 
being cclipHcd, It seems extremely probabl(>, tlien, that Luke is not liere 
**iiiventitig" a miracle, but suggesting, or adopting, an edifying and miracu- 
lous interi)retation of what seemed to him a non-edifying tradition * 
<pp. 64G f.). 
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manner quite different from the Synoptics, and in fuller 
detail, describes this darkness and its effect upon the 
people. For the second time, he refers to a portion of 
the Jewish law, interpreted from Deut. xxi. 23, to 
illustrate the anxiety which the supposed going down 
of the sun had excited. This expression does not 
favour any theorj- of his being acquainted with the 
third Synoptic. 

The most important part of the passage is that in 
r. 10: *And one of them said: "Give him to drink 
gall with vinegar ; " and having mixed they gave him 
to drink.' This proceeding is represented as the result 
of their anxiety at the sun going down whilst Jesus 
still lived, and the gall and vinegar are regarded as a 
potion to hasten death. This view is foreign to all of 
our Gospels. In Matthew xxvii. 48, when Jesus gives 
the loud cry, * ^ly God, my God,' &c., we read : * And 
straightway one of them ran and took a sponge and 
filled it with vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave 
him to drink. And the rest said. Let be ; let us see 
whether Elijah cometh to save him.' In Mark (xv. 
30) the representation is almost the same. In both of 
these cases death follows almost immediatelv. In Luke 
(xxiii. 36) a ver}' different representation is made. 
Tliere is no such cry connected with it, but it is sinii)ly 
said : *And the soldiers also mocked him,comhig to him, 
offering him vinegar, and saying. If thou art the King 
of the Jews, save thyself.' In John the episode has quite 
another, and purely dogmatic, tendency (xix. 28 ff.). It 
commences immediately after the episode of the mother 
and the beloved disciple, and without any previous 
cry : * After this Jesus, knowing that all things are 
now finished, that the Scripture might be accomplished, 
saith, I thirst. There was set there a vessel full of 
vinegar ; so they put a sponge full of vinegar upon 
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liyssop, and brought it to his mouth. When Jesus 
therefore had received the vinegar, he said, It is 
finished ; and he bowed his head and gave up his 
spirit.' Of course the Scripture which is represented 
as being thus fuhSlled is Psahn Ixix. 21 : * . . . and in 
my thirst they gave me vinegar to di'ink.' In all of 
these Gospels, the potion is simply vinegar, and beinu 
evidently associated with this Psalm, it is in no way 
connected with any baleful intention. The Psalm, how- 
ever, commences : *They gave me also gall for my meat/ 
and in connection with the combination of gall with 
vinegar in Peter, as a potion to hasten death, it may be 
mentioned that the word which is in the Psalm translati-d 
* gall ' may equally well be rendered * poison ' — as, 
indeed, is also the case with the Latin \t€l' Peter, by 
what is said in r. 17 — ' And thev fulfilled all thiuL^s, 
and completed their sins upon their own head ' — is 
more anxious to show tliat the Jews had put the 
final touch to their cruel work, in thus completing th(» 
death of Jesus, than to refer to the mere fulfilnnMit 
of tlie Psalm. The only Gospel which mentions gall is 
the first Synoptic, in which it is said (xxvii. 34) that 
wlien they had brought Jesus to Golgotha before the 
crucifixion, *They gave him wine to drink mingled with 
gall ; and when he had tasted it, he would not drink.* 
Tliis is a very different representation from that of 
Peter, and the potion was obviously that often oflertil 
to persons about to suffer, in order to dull sensation. 
The passage might almost be represented as Docetir, 
from the writer s intention to show that Jesus refused 
to adopt a usual method of diminishing pain. There 
does not seem to be any warrant for supposing that the 
author of the fragment derived the passage we are 
examining from our Gosi)els, from which it is in all 
essential points distinct. 
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The narrative of the fragment continues, v. 19 : 
* And the Lord cried aloud, saying, "Power, my Power, 
thou hast forsaken me I '* (17 Svpaiiis ftov, 17 Swafit9, 
/fareXcti/rag /le), and having spoken, he was taken up 
{av€Ki](f>6r])' In this passage there is a very marked 
departure from the tradition followed by our four 
Gospels. Before considering the actual words of the 
cry recorded here, it may be desirable to form a general 
idea of the representations of the Synoptists and of the 
author of the fourth Gospel regarding the words 
spoken from the cross. 

It might naturally have been supposed that, in 
describing the course of so solemn an event as the 
crucifixion, unusual care, securing unusual agreement, 
would have been exercised bv Christian writers, and 
that the main facts — and still more the last words^-of 
the great Master would have been collected. As we 
have already seen, however, in no portion of the history 
is there greater discrepancy in tlu* accounts in the four 
Gospels, nor greater contradictions upon every point. 

The same is the case witli regard to what has still to 
be examined, and notablv in the words and cries from the 
cross. In the first two Synoptics, with the exception of 
the inarticulate cr}' *with a loud voice' (Matt, xxvii. 
50. Mark xv. 37) when yielding up his spirit, the only 
utterance recorded is one resembling that in Peter (Matt. 
xxvii. 46, Mark xv. o4): *Kloi, Kloi. lama sabachthani? 
that is. My God, my God, why liasi thou forsaken me!" * ' 

Iva rl fi€ eyicaTcXtTTcg;). It will be observed that here 
there is a demonstration of ''reat accuracv, in actuallv 
giving the original words used and translating them, 
which is uncommon in the Gospels. It is all the more 
extraordinary that neither of the other Gospels gives this 

' Or • ANTiv didst thou forsake me ? * 
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cry at all, but that they represent Jesus as uttering quite 
different words. The third S}Tioptist represents Jesus 
immediately after the crucifixion as saying (Luke xxiii. 
34) : * Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they 
do.' The other evangelists do not evince any knowledge 
of this, and as little of the episode of the penitent thief 
{xxiii. 39 ff.) — which we have already considered — in 
which Jesus uses the remarkable words (r. 43) : * Verily 
I say unto thee, To-da)'- shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.' In Luke, further, the inarticulate cry is 
interpreted (xxiii. 46) : ' And when Jesus had cried 
with a loud voice, he said, Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit ; and having said this, he gave up 
the ghost.' Of this the other Synoptists do not say any- 
thing. The author of the fourth Gospel has quite a 
different account to give from any of the Synoptists. He 
seems to be ignorant of the words which they report, 
and substitutes others of which they seem to know 
nothing. The episode of tlie penitent thief is replaced 
bv the scene between Jesus and his motlier and the 
disciple ' whom he loved ' (xix. 25 ff.V Xot only 
is this touching episode apparently unknown to the 
Synoptists, but the proximity of the women to the cross 
is in direct contradiction to what we find in Matthew 
and Mark, for in the former (xxvii. 55 f.) it is said that 
many women, * among whom was Mary ^lagdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James and Joses, and tlie mother 
of the sons of Zebedee ' were * beholding afar off; ' and 
the latter (xv. 40 f.) reports: *And there were also 
women beholding from afar : among wliom were both 
Mary Magdalene and ^lar}^ the mother of James the less 
and of Joses, and Salome.' Li the fourth Gospel (xix. 28), 
Jesus is moreover reported to have said * I thirst,' in 
order * that the Scripture might be accompHshed ' — a 
fact which is not recorded in any of the Synoptics — 
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and having received vinegar upon hyssop, *he said. 
It is finished, and he bowed his head and gave up his 
spirit/ The last words of Jesus, therefore, according 
to the fourth Gospel, are different from any found in 
the three Synoptics. The Gospel of Peter differs as 
completely from the four canonical Gospels as they do 
from each other, and the whole account of the agon}^ 
on the cross given in it is quite independent of them. 

The only words recorded by Peter as uttered on the 
cross are those quoted higher up : ' Power, my Power, 
thou hast forsaken me,' the second ' my ' being omitted, 
and the question of the two S)moptics, ' Why hast thou 
forsaken me ? ' being changed into a declaration by the 
omission of Iva tl (or etg rt, Mark). We have already 
discussed the Docetic nature of this cry, and are now 
only considering it in relation to our Gospels. It is 
obvious that the substitution of ' Power, mv Power ' for 

* My God, my God ' introduces quite a different order of 
ideas, especially followed as it is by tlie remarkable state- 
ment : *He was taken up.' Euse])ius tells us that Aquila 
rendered the words of Psalm xxii. 1 — whence the first 
two Synoptists take their cry — as to^vpe ftov, la^vpi 
liov (* My strong one, my strong one '), but that the 
more exact sense was larxvs fJ^ov, ior)(ys /lov ('My strength, 
my strength ') ; ^ but though this is interesting as in 
some degree connecting the cry with the Psalm, it does 
not lessen the discrepancy between Peter and the 
Gospels, or in the least degree favour the theor}- of 
acquaintance with them. 

The expression used to describe what follows this 
cry completes the wide separation between them : 

* And having spoken, he was taken up' {av€hij(f)0rj). In 
the first Synoptic, after his cry (xxvii. 50), * he yielded 
up the spirit' {a<f)fJK€v ro irv€vyLa\ whilst the second 

* Dcm, Ev. X. 8, p. 494. 
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and third say (Mark xv. 37, Luke xxiii. 46), *lie 
gave up the ghost ' (cfeTri/cvcrci/), and the fourth Gospel 
reads (xix. 30), 'he delivered up the spirit' {irapihoiKeu 
TO TTPevfia), The representation in Peter is understood 
to be that the divine descended upon the human Christ 
in the form of the dove at baptism, and immediately 
ascended to Heaven again at his death. There is not 
here, however, any declaration of a double Christ, or 
any denial of the reality of the Christ's body, such as 
characterised the later Docetae ; indeed, the fact that 
the dead body is still always spoken of as that of *the 
Lord' seems distinctlv to exclude this, as does the whole 
subsequent narrative. Whatever Docetism there may be 
in this fragment is of the earliest type, if indeed its 
doctrines can be clearly traced at all ; but undoubtedly 
when the sect had become pronounced heretics, ortho- 
dox Cliristians detected their subtle influence in much 
that was in itself very simple and harmless. 

The fragment continues (r. 20) : * And the same hour 
tlie veil of the Temple of Jerusalem was torn in twain ' 
[Supdyr] TO /caTaTTcracrfta tov vaov Trjs 'lepovaakrui €t9 
Svo). This expression the * temple of Jerusalem ' is one 
of those wliich seem to indicate that the Gospel was 
written away from Palestine, but in this it probably 
differs little from most of the canonical Gospels. The 
statement regarding the veil of the temple is almost 
the same in the first two Synoptics (]ilatt. xxvii. 51, 
Mark xv. 38). ' And behold, the veil of the temple was 
rent in twain from the top to the bottom' {to KaTanhaafia 
TOV vaov icryiadyj av* aviaOev cai9 /carco ct? Svo). In Luke 
(xxiii. 45) the rent is ' in the midst ' {/icaop), but other- 
wise the words are the same. The use of Sicpdyri instead 
of tlie icrxLo-Or) of the three Synoptics is characteristic. 
The fourth Gospel, strange to say, does not record at 
all this extraordinarj' phenomenon of the rending in 
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twain of the veil of the temple. There are some 
further peculiarities which must be pointed out. The 
third Synoptist sets the rending of the veil before Jesus 
cried with a loud voice and gave up the ghost ; whilst 
in Matthew and Mark it is after the cry and giving up 
the spirit. Moreover, in Matthew, it is associated with 
an earthquake, and the rending of the rocks and open- 
ing of tombs, and the astounding circumstance that 
many bodies of the saints that had fallen asleep were 
raised, and coming forth out of the tombs after his 
resurrection they entered into the holy city, and ap- 
peared unto many : of all of which the other three 
Gospels make no mention, nor does Peter in this con- 
nection. 

The narrative in the fragment continues : 

21. And then they took out the nails from the hands of the 
Lord, and hiid him upon the earth ; and the whole earth quaked, 
and great fear came [upon them]. 22. Then the sun shone out, and 
it was found to be the ninth hour. 23. Now tlie Jews were glad 
and gave his body to Joseph, that he might buiy it, fur he had 
beheld the good works that he did.' 24, And he took the Lord and 
washed him, and wrapped him in linen, and brought him into liis 
own grave, called * Joseph's Garden.' 

This passage is full of independent pecuharities. 
Although none of the canonical Gospels, except 
Matthew, says anything of an earthquake, and the 
first S}Tiopist associates it with the moment when Jesus 
* gave up the ghost,' Peter narrates that wlien the body 
of the Lord was unloosed from the cross, the moment 
it was laJd on the ground the whole earth quaked 
beneath the awful burden: a representation almost 
grander than anything in the four Gosj^els. 

The canonical Gospels do not speak of the nails being 

' It is sugf^ested that these words must be taken as sarcasm on the 
part of those who give the body to Joseph. 
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taken out, and although Peter states that they were 
removed from the hands, he does not refer to the feet. 
The fourth is the only canonical Gospel that speaks of 
the nails at all, and there it is not in connection with 
the crucifixion, but the subsequent appearance to the 
disciples and the incredulity of Thomas (xx. 20, 25, 27). 
Here also, only the marks in the hands are referred to. 
Tlie difference of the two representations is so great that 
there can really be no question of dependence, and those 
who are so eager to claim the use of the fourth Gospel 
simply because it is the only one that s]3eaks of * nails ^ 
(* the print of the nails ') might perha^DS consider that 
the idea of crucifixion and the cross micrht well be 
independently associated with a reference to the nails 
by which the victim was generally attached. In the 
third Synoptic (xxiv. 39), the inference is inevitable 
that both hands and feet were supposed to be nailed. 
When the n-port, 'The Lord is risen,' is brought to the 
eleven. Jesus is rejin^sented as standing in their midst 
and assuring them that he was not a spirit, by saying: 
*See mv hands and mv feet, that it is I mvself — mean- 
ing of course the prints of the nails in both. Tlie 
statement in Peter tliat on the occurrence of the earth- 
quake ' great fear came [upon them] ' {(f)6/3o<: /xcyas 
€y€V€To) is not even mentioned in Mat tlie w when he 
narrates the earthquake, wliich he represents as 
occurring when Jesus expired. The expression is 
characteristic of the author, who uses it elsewhere. 

The representation that the sun shone out and that 
the Jews were glad when they found it was the ninth 
hour, and that consequently their law, twice quoted by 
the author, would not be broken, is limited to the frag- 
ment ; as is also the statement that thev ^ave his bodv 
to Joseph that he might hury it, * for he had beheld 
the good works that he did.' As we have already seen, 
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the canonical Gospels represent Joseph as going to 
Pilate at this time and begging for the body of Jesus, 
and it will be remembered that, in Mark (xv. 44), it is 
said that 'Pilate marvelled if he were already dead,' 
and called the centurion to ascertain the fact before he 
granted the body. In Peter, the body was of course 
given in consequence of the previous order, when Pilate 
asked Herod for it. 

Joseph is represented, here, as only washing the 
body and wrapping it in Unen (Xa)8a>i/ 8c tov icipiov 
eXovcrc koX eikriarc otlvSovl), The first Synoptist (xxvii. 
69) says that Joseph took the body and * wrapped 
it in a clean linen cloth ' {ivervXt^a/ avro [iv] (tlvSovl 
Kadap^). Mark similarly describes that (xv. 46), bring- 
ing * a linen cloth and taking him down, he wound 
him in the linen cloth' {KadeXcju airov ivciXyjorei/ 
Tg a-LvhovL). The third Synoptist has nearly the same 
statement and words. The fourth Gospel has a much 
more elaborate account to give (xix. 3S ff.). Joseph 
goes to Pilate asking that he may take away the body, 
and Pilate gives him leave. He comes and takes away 
the body. *And there came also Nicodemus . . . 
bringing a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred 
pound loeight So they took the body of Jesus and 
bound it in hnen clothes (/cat eSrjorau avrb odovioi,^) with 
the spices, as the custom of the Jews is to bury.' This 
account is quite different from that in the Synoptics, 
and equally so from Peter's, which approximates much 
more nearly to that in the latter. 

Peter says that Joseph then * brought him into his 
own grave, called "Joseph's Garden'" {ciarjyaya/ eU 
iSlov Td(f>ov KoXovfievop Rrjnov *I<i}(h](f>). The account of 
the tomb is much more minute in the canonical Gospels. 
In Matthew (xxvii. 60), Joseph is said to hiy tlie body 
* in his own new tomb (/xny/xct^), which he had hewn out 
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in the rock ; and he rolled a great stone to the door of 
the tomb {fivrjiieiov) and departed.' In Mark (xv. 46), 
he lays him ' in a tomb {fivTJfjLaTi) which had been hewn 
out of a rock ; and he rolled a stone against the door 
of the tomb' {fivrjficiov). Luke has a new detail to 
chronicle (xxiii. 53): Joseph lays him *in a tomb 
(fivTjfiaTL) that was hewn in stone, where never man 
had yet lain.' The first two Synopists, it will be ob- 
served, say that Joseph rolls a stone against the 
entrance to the tomb : but neither Luke nor Peter has 
this detail, though the former leaves it to be inferred 
that it had been done, for (xxiv. 2) the women who 
came on the first dav of the week find the stone rolled 
away from the tomb. In Peter, on the contrary, the 
stone is rolled against the tomb by the guard and 
others later, as we shall presently see. 

In the fourth Gospel, the account has further and 
different dc^tails, agreeing, however, with the peculiar 
statement of Luke (xix. 41 f.): 'Xow in the place where 
he was criiciiied there was a garden {K7]7ro<;\ and in the 
garden a new tomb [fiinrjfieloi/) wherein was never man yet 
laid. Tliere then, because of the Jews* Preparation (for 
the tomb ^ fiinrjfi^iop] was nigh at hand), they laid Jesus.' 
Some stress has been laid upon the point that both Peter 
and the fourth Gospel use the word 'garden/ and that 
none of tlie ffynoptics have it, and as these critics seem 
to go upon the principle that any statement in Peter 
which liappens to be in any canonical Gospel, even 
althou<rh widelv different in treatment, must have been 
derived from that Gospel, and not from any similar 
written or traditional source, from which that Gospel 
derived it, they argue that this shows dependence on 
the fourth Gospel. There is certainly no evidence of 
dependence* here. In Peter, the grave (ra^os) is simply 
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said to be called * Joseph's Garden' {Krjnop *I(0(r7j(f>\^ 
and described as * his own grave.' The fourth Gospel 
does not identify the garden as Joseph's at all, but says 
that ' in the place where he was crucified there was a 
garden,' and in it * a tomb ' (/xny/xctoi/), and the reason 
given for taking the body thither is not that it belonged 
to Joseph, but that the tomb *was nigh at hand,' 
and that on account of the Jews' Preparation they laid 
it there. The whole explanation seems to exclude the 
idea that the writer knew that it belonged to Joseph. 
Peter simply contributes a new detail to the common 
tradition. Tliere is no appearance of his deriving this 
from our canonical Gospels, from which he difiers in 
substance and in language. Neither Peter nor the Syn- 
optics know anything of the co-operation of Xicodemus. 
The narrative in the fragment continues : 

2'). Tlien the Jews and the elders and the priests, seeing the 
evil they had done to tlieniselves, l>e;jan to beat their hreasts (tju^ai to 
KoTzritrdm) and to Siiy : * Woe for our sins ; judgment draweth nigh 
and tlie end of Jerusalem.' 

We have already discussed this passage in connection 
with the * Diatessaron,' and have now only to consider it 
as compared with our Gospels. There is no equivalent 
in any of them, except that the third Synoptist (xxiii. 48) 
says that when Jesus gave up the ghost: *A11 the 
multitude that came together to this sight, when they 
beheld the things that were done, returned smiting 
their breasts (tvtttoi/tcs to. (TTijdrj vTr€crTpe(f>ov),* The 
reason for this change of mood is, of course, the eclipse 
and consecjuent darkness in the third Synoptic, and the 
earthquake and darkness in Peter ; but in the former 
' all the multitude ' smite their breasts, and in the latter 

* Haniack supfrcsls that jierliaps in the author^s time Joseph's parden 
uus a known locality {Lc, p. 28). 
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* the Jews and the elders and the priests/ It may be 
suggested whether the words inserted in the ancient 
Latin Codex of St. Germain, * Vae nobis, quae facta 
sunt hodie propter peccata nostra, appropinquavit enim 
desolatio Hierusaleni,' ^ may not have been taken from 
our Gospel of Peter, for an expansion of the original text 
of the third Synoptic, by the author of this version. 

The common reference of the fragment is to 'the 
Jews,' * the Jews and the elders and the priests,' * the 
scribes and Pharisees and elders,' and * the elders and 
scribes.' Througliout the same part of the narrative in 
Matthew, we have ' the scribes and elders,' * chief priests 
and elders of the people ' (this, most frequently), ' chief 
priests with the scribes and elders,' and in speaking of 
the guard at the sepulchre, * the chief priests and the 
Pharisees.' In Mark, the same leaders are named, 
whilst in Luke we have ' the chief priests and captains 
of the Temple and elders,' * the elders of the people and 
both the chief priests and scribes,' and, repeatedly, 
the * chief priests and rulers.' The fourth Gospel 
usually cites * the chief j)riests and l^harisees,' ' chief 
captains and officers of the Jews,' ' the Jews,' and ' the 
chief priests of the Jews.' There is more analog}', in 
this resjiect, between the fragment and the fourth 
Gospel than between it and the Synoptics. 

We come now to an important and characteristic 
part of the fragment : 

26. And I, with my companions, was mourning, and being 
pierced in spirit we hid ourselves ; for we were sought for by them 
as malefactors, and as desiring to burn the temple. 27. Over all 
these things, however, we were fasting, and sat mourning and 
weeping night and day until the Sabbath. 

There is no parallel to this passage in our Gospels, 
but in the statement that the Apostles had hidden thera- 

* The S\Tiac version of Cureton has nearly the some reading. 

U 
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selves (and — taken in connection with v. 59, where the 
same fact is again mentioned — this means all the twelve) 
we have here agreement with the narrative of the first 
and second Synoptics (Matt. xxvi. 56 ; Mark xix. 50), 
that on the arrest of Jesus ' all the disciples left him and 
fled/ Tliis passage seems to exclude the incident of 
the sword and Malchus which, as Hilgenfeld points 
out,^ is also excluded by a passage in Justin; the 
denial of Peter, which Justin equally passes over 
unmentioned ; and the episode of the * beloved disciple * 
by the cross. The reason given for hiding themselves, 
that they were accused of wishing to bum the temple, 
has some connection with the tradition, that testimony 
had been given against Jesus that he had said he 
could destroy this temple and build it in three days 
(Matt. xxvi. 60 ; Mark xiv. 58).^ The passage is one of 
those in which the writer speaks in the first person and 
represents himself as an Apostle, which lie still more 
clearly does, v, 60, where he distinctly calls himself 
Simon Peter. 

The account that the Apostles were fasting and sat 
mourning and weeping 'night and day until the 
Sabbath ' {pvkto^ koI rjixepa^ ecus tov ora/3/3dTov) opens 
out an interesting problem. As a rule, the Greek 
expression would be y^iikpa^ koX pvkto^^ so if we are to 
take the words actuallv used as deliberatelv intended 
to represent the time, we should have to count at least 
one night and one day between the death of Jesus and 
the Sabbath, or in other words, that the crucifixion took 
place, not on Friday, but upon Thursday, which, 
according to the statement in v. 5, would really be the 

> Zeitschr. 1893, ii. 240. 

' It will be remembered that the same nccusation is brought against 
Stephen in Acts. The mookerj* of the passers-by (Matt, xxvii. 40), * Thou 
that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days, save thyself/ is 
also in the same vein. 
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13 th Nisan. A great deal might be said in support of 
this view/ but it need not be entered into here. It is 
probable that, as Harnack suggests,^ the author really 
thinks of the whole time from the Thursday night, when 
the arrest was made. 

With the next portion of the fragment the narrative 
of the resurrection may be said to begin : 

28. But the scribes and Pharisees and elders assembled them- 
selves together (<Tura)(6£)'r£c Trpoc a\X>/\ovf), hearing that all the people 
murmured and beat their breasts, saying, * If at his death these great 
signs have happened, behold how just a one he is. 29. The elders 
were afraid (ecpoi^iiOritfav) and came to Pilate (7i\6ot' irpoc IlctXdroi ) 
beseeching him and saying, 30. *Give us soldiers that we may 
watch his grave for three days (Ira (pyXa^ufiev rd firiffia avrov ctt* 
rpelc //fccpcic), lest his disciples come and steal him, and the people 
believe that he rose from the dead and do us evil ' (/ii/jrorc iKOuiTeg ol 
fiuOiiTal avTov K\i\pwtriv avrov i;a\ vTroXai^rj 6 Xaoc on ti: rtk'piuy avefTTtj, 
k'ai voiytTiafTiv yfiiv Kak-n), 31. Pilate, therefore, ;;ave them Petronius 
the centurion with soldiers to watch the t<unb (fiira trrpaTiwruty 
(fiuXufrtreiv ror r«^oi), and with them came the elders and scribes to 
the grave (ro ^xi'»7;*fi). '^2. And they rolled a gr^at stone (itvXifravnQ 
Xiboi' fiiynt) against the centurion and the soldiers, and set it, 
all who were there together, at the door of the grave (jivijfiaTOK), 
33. And they put seven seals (*:ai tve^piffav iirra (r<^payl^nc) , and 
setting up a tent there they kept guard (itpOXuEui), 34. And in the 
morning, at the dawn of the Sabbath, came a multitude from 
Jerusalem and the neighbourhood in order that they might see the 
sealed-up grave (to ^vfifitiov io^aynr^ivoi'). 

There is no parallel to this narrative in any of our 
canonical Gospels except tlie first Synoptic, which alone 
mentions the circumstance that a watcli was set over 
tlie sepulchre, a fact of which the other Gospels seem 
quite ignorant, and states that application was made to 
Pilate for a guard for that purpose. The account in 
Matthew is as follows (xxvii. 62 f.) : 

Now on the morrow, which is tJie day after the Prej>aration, tlie 
chief priests and the Pharisees were gathereil together {nwii'^Qtioat) 

■ There is an interestinfj discussion of the question bv Van Mancu, 
TheoL Tijdschr. IbOS, 4de Stuk, pp. 423 ff. ■ L,c. p. 28. 
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unto Pilate, saying, Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, 
while he was yet alive, After three days I rise again. Command 
therefore that the sepulchre be made sure until tlie third day, lest 
haply his disciples come and steal him away, and say unto the people. 
He rose from the dead : and the last error will be worse than the 
first (iuTil>a\itr6fiyai Toy rcupoy £wc TfJQ rpirrjt i^/icpac * /ii/irorc iXOotrt^ 
oi fiaSriral KXiyj/iMnriy avroy^ Kai e*iritttTty ra> Xa^, ^HyipBii 6.vo Twy 
vtKpwv • Koi itrrai i; €«r)(oriy irXavii \tipwy rfjc irpwriyc). PiLate said 
unto them. Ye have a guard : go your way, make it as sure as ye 
can. So they went, and made the sepulchre sure (ijtn^kitrarTo tov 
Ta<ltoy)y sealing the stone (fr^payiaayrtQ tov Xidor), the guard being 
with them (/i<ra rrfc Kovarwliac), 

The fact that only one of the four canonical Gos- 
pels has any reference to this episode, or betrays the 
slightest knowledge of any precautions taken to guard 
the tomb, is remarkable. The analogies in the narra- 
tive in Peter with the general account, and the simi- 
larity of tlie language in certain parts, togetlier with 
the wide variation in details and language generally, 
point to the conclusion that both writers derive the 
episode from a similar source, but independently of 
each other. Tlie casual agreement with continuous 
dissimilarity of statement and style, are evidence of the 
separate treatment of a common tradition, and put the 
fragment upon a very diflerent footing from the Synop- 
tics in relation to each other. The absence of veri- 
similitude is pretty nearly equal in both Gospels, but 
these traditions grew up, and were unconsciously 
rounded by the contributions of pious imagination. 

In the fragment it is * the scribes and Pharisees 
and elders ' (otypa/x/xarcis koX tapLcaioi Koi npicrfivrepoi.) 
who meet together, but only the * elders ' go to Pilate : 
in the Synoptic, * the chief Priests and the Pharisees' 
[oi apxup€h KoX oi tapia-aloL) meet and go to Pilate. 
Pilate gives them *Petronius the centurion with soldiers' 
to watch the tomb; in Matthew, he gives them *a 
guard,' bidding them make it sure ; so they go and seal 
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the stone, the guard being with them. In Peter, the 
* elders and scribes ' go to the grave, and themselves 
with the soldiers, 'all who were there together,' roll 
a great stone and set it at the door of the grave. 
Doubtless this trait is intended to convey an impression 
of the great size of the stone. A curious peculiarity 
occurs in the statement, *they roll the stone against 
the centurion and the soldiers,' the intention of the 
words probably being that, in their suspicious mood, 
they thus protected themselves from possible fraud oi. 
the part even of the soldiers.^ The motive for the 
application to Pilate, in the fragment, is fear on the part 
of the elders, in consequence of the murmuring and 
lamentation of the people, who are represented as being 
convinced by the great signs occurring at the death of 
Jesus * how just a one ' he was. This is quite a varia- 
tion from the S}Tioptic version, but both agree in the 
explanation given to Pilate of anxiety lest the disciples 
should steal the body, and say that Jesus had risen 
from the dead. In Mattliew, they simply *seal the stone,' 
but in the fragment they put or smear (cVcx/otcrai/) * seven 
seals ' upon it. Some important peculiarities then occur 
in the narrative of Peter. They set up a tent beside the 
tomb and keep guard, and in the morning a multitude 
from Jerusalem and the neighbourhood come out to 
see the sealed-up grave. There is nothing corresponding 
to this in the Synoptic Gospel. 
The narrative proceeds : 

35. Now, in the night before the dawn of the Lord's day 
(»/ KupiaKu), whilst the soldiers were keeping guard over the place, 
two and two in a watch, there was a great voice in the heaven. 
36. And they saw the heavens opened and two men come down from 
thence with great light and approach the tomb. 37. But the stono 
which had been laid at the door rolled of itself away by the side, 
and the tomb was openeil and both the young men entered. 

' Dr. Swete also takes this view of the passage, l,c. p. 15, n, 4. 
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Here commences an account of the resurrection verv 
different in every respect from that in our canonical 
Gospels, and the treatment of a tradition in some 
points necessarily common to all is evidently indepen- 
dent. In Matthew, the scene conunences with an earth- 
quake — earthquakes are, indeed, peculiar to the first 
Synoptist — (xxviii. 2 f.): * And behold there was a 
great earthquake ; for an angel of the Lord descended 
from heaven, and came and rolled away the stone 
and sat upon it. His appearance was as lightning, and 
his raiment white as snow ; and for fear of him the 
watchers did quake and become as dead men.' Here 
only one angel comes down, whilst in Peter there are 
two men, whom some critics — amongst whom may be 
mentioned Nestle, with wliom Harnack is inclined to 
agree, more especially as they are never called angels, 
but merely * two men ' — identify as Moses and Elias. 
The angel rolls away the stone, which in Peter rolls 
away of itself, and sits upon it, whilst in Peter the two 
men enter into the tomb. Xo account is given in Mark 
of the opening of the tomb, the women simply finding 
the stone rolled away, and a young man (peopCorKov) 
sitting on the right side arrayed in a white robe (xvi. 
4 f.) ; the author does not mention any earthquake. In 
the third Synoptic (xxiv. 2 f.), the women also find the 
stone already rolled away from the tomb; there is no 
earthquake. Wlien the women enter the tomb they do 
not find * the body of the Ix)rd Jesus,* but while they 
are perplexed two men stand by them in dazzling 
apparel. In the fourth Gospel (xx. 12 f.), Mary, coming 
to the sepulchre, sees two angels in white sitting — the 
one at the head, the other at the foot — where the body 
of Jesus had lain. Thus, to sum up, in Matthew there 
is one angel, in Mark one young man, in Luke two 
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men, in the fourth Gospel two angels, and in Peter two 
men descend from heaven to the tomb. 
Peter goes on : 

38. Then these soldiers, seeing this, awakened the centurion and 
the elders, for they also were keeping watch. 39. And whilst they 
were narrating to them what they had seen, they beheld again three 
men coming out of the tomb and the two were supporting the 
one, and a cross following them. 40. And the heads of the two 
indeed reached up to the heaven, but that of him that was led by 
their hands rose above the heavens. 41. And they heard a voice 
from the heavens saying, ' Hast thou preached to them that are 
sleeping ? ' 42. And an answer was heard from the cross ; * Yea.' 

Of course there is nothing corresponding to this in 
the canonical Gospels. In Matthew, the watchers quake 
and become as dead men, but no such alarm is 
here described. The elders and soldiers see the two 
men who had entered the tomb come out leading 
a third, and the stately appearance of the three is 
described with Oriental extravagance.^ Following the 
three is a cross, a very singular representation, more 
especially as the cross presently speaks. Harnack 
says that Duhms, who supposes a Hebraic original, 
conjectures that the Hebrew word, which could as well 
stand for * crucified ' as * cross,' was misunderstood by 
the translator, and he adds that, if the original was 
Aramaic, the matter becomes still simpler. However, 
Harnack does not seem disposed to adopt . the sugges- 
tion.2 It is well known that in very early works the 
cross was identified with the crucified, and treated both 
as a type and as having a certain personality — the 
living and eloquent symbol of victory over death.^ 

' There are, of course, many instances of snch exaggeration : Apoc. 
X. 1 f. ; Hennas, Sim. ix. 6; 4 Esdras, ii. 43; Passio Perp, c. 10. 

« L,c. p. 70. 

' Cf. Justin, Apol. i. 55 : Diah Ixxxvi. xci. ; Irenaeus, C. Ilacr, ii. 24, 
*} ; V. 17, 3 f. In the Ev. Nicod. ii. (Lat. B), in which the descent is fully 
treated, Jesus Christ is begged to make the sign of tlie cross : * £t factimi 
€st ita, posoitque dominus cmcem suam in medio infemi, quae est signum 
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The words of the voice from the heavens are: 
' " Hast thou preached to them that are sleeping ? " and 
an answer was heard from the cross : " Yea" ' {^Etajpv^a^ 
To2^ KOLfKoixcpoL^ ; Kol viraKOTj rJKOvcro airo tov aravpov 
OTL Nai). This is generally understood as a reference 
to the * descent into hell,' which was early accepted as 
a dogma by the Church and has a place in the Creed, 
although its only clear mention in the New Testament 
occurs in ] Peter iii. 18 f. : * Because Christ . . . being 
put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit, in 
which also he went and preached (c/ojpv^ci^) unto the 
spirits in prison, which aforetime were disobedient ; ' and 
(iv. 6) : * For unto this end was the Gospel spoken unto 
the dead.' It is a curious fact that the * Gospel according 
to Peter,' the fragment of which is first discovered in a 
little volume along with a fragment of the * Apocalypse of 
Peter,' should thus contain a reference to a doctrine, the 
only allusion to which in any of the canonical writings 
is contained in a so-called * Epistle of Peter/ llilgenfeld 
wishes to read Koti^ci)/xcVot9 instead of /coi/xa>/x€i/ot9, and 
disputes the rendering of xmaKorj as * answer,' although 
he admits that there is some support to this as a 
liturgical response/ He would render this passage : 'Du 
verkUndigtest den Profanirten und einem Gehorsam.^ 
Von dem Kreuze her erschallt: Ja.* He argues that 
there can be no question here of a descent into hell by 
one coming out of the grave who cannot even hold 
himself upright, but must be led ; that, however much 
the inanimate body of Jesus may still be called * the 
Lord,' his * Self' is already in death ascended to heaven ; 
the selfless (selbstlose) body cannot possibly in the mean- 

victoriae et nsque in aetemmn permanebit ' (Evang, Nicodemi^ Pars iL 
Latine B. cap. x. (xxvi.) ; Tischendorf, Evang, Apocr, 1850, p. 409 ; Ep. 
Bam, c. 12; Greg. Nyss. Adv, Jud, c, 7). 

• Constitt, App. vvi, 12, pp. 259, 13 f. 

' The expression is so peotdiar that we give it in the originaL 
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time have gone into Hades.^ In this conclusion, how- 
ever, he is at variance with almost all critics, who 
generally take the view rendered above. ^ 

The passage which we have quoted from Matthew 
(xxvii. 52 f.) must be recalled, in which the first 
Synoptic alone of the four canonical Gospels has an 
account of astonishing events said to have occurred at 
the death of Jesus : an earthquake which rent the rocks 
and opened the tombs, ' and many bodies of the saints 
that were sleeping {KeKOLfirjfjievcjp) were raised ; and 
coming forth out of the tombs after his resurrection, 
they entered into the holy city and appeared unto 
many/ This resurrection of the saints * that were 
sleeping' is associated by Eusebius with the descent into 
hell,^ and it is not improbable that the first Synoptist 
had it in his mind. It is not necessary to point out 
many early references to the descent into hell,** but an 
interesting passage may be quoted from Justin. He 
accuses the Jews of omitting from the prophecy of 
Jeremiah in their copies of the Septuagint the following 
verse ; ' The Lord God, the Holy one of Israel, remem- 
bered his dead who lay sleeping {KeKOL/irnievcjv) in the 
earth, and descended to them to bring to them the good 
news of his salvation.'^ It is not known that the 
passage ever really existed in Jeremiah but, notwith- 
standing, Irenaeus quotes it no less than five times.^ 

The writer does not explain the representation of 

^ L,c, pp. 263 f. Dr. Martineau translates the passage : * Hast thou 
preached obedience to them that sleep ? ' Nineteenth Century , June 1898, 
pp. 917 f. 

' Hamack, I.e. pp. 68 f. ; Lods, Lc, p. 48, although with a ? ; Zalin, 
Le, pp. 22 f. ; Robinson, Lc. pp. 24 f. ; Swete, I.e. pp. xiv. 19. (Dr. Swetc 
considers any reference to 1 Pet. iii. 19 improbable.) J. Rondel Harris, 
l.e, pp. 51 f., 89 ; von Schubert, l.c. pp. 101 f. ; cf. van Manen, l.c, pp. 
522 f. ; Martineau, l.c. pp. 917 f. 

* Dem. Ev. 500. This is referred to by Dr. Swete, Lc. p. 19, n. 2. 

* For instance, Ignat. Ep. Magn. 9 ; Hennas, Sim. ix. 16. 
'" DiaL Ixxii. 

« Hatr. iii. 20, 4; iv. 22» 1 ; 83, 1, 12; v. 81. 1. 
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the three who came out of the tomb, two of whom were 
* supporting,' or, as is subsequently said, leading him, 
or conducting him, but this figure, more stately than 
the others, of course, is intended to be recognised as 
Jesus. Too much has been said as to the weakness 
supposed to be here described, and Zahn, who as much 
as possible ridicules the whole contents of the fragment, 
says that *the raised Lazarus, in comparison with 
him, is a hero in strength and life.' But is the in- 
tention here to depict weakness? No word is used 
which really demands that interpretation. As Dr. 
Swete rightly points out, * the support appears to be 
regarded as nominal only, since He is also said to be 
" conducted " {xeipaycryov/iei/ov) ' (p. 18). It is true that 
pfcipaycDycti' is twice used in Acts (ix. 8, xxii. 11) to 
express Paul's helplessness when led by the hand after 
his vision on the way to Damascus, but it does not in 
itself imply weakness, and no other hint of feebleness 
is given in the fragment. The ' touch me not ' of the 
fourth Gospel, when Mary Magdalene stretches out her 
hand to Jesus, is quite as much a mark of weakness as 
this. It may not unfairly, on the other hand, be in- 
terpreted as a mark of honour, and nothing in Peter 
forbids this reading. K weakness were indicated, it 
might be taken as a Docetic representation of the con- 
dition of the human body, deprived of the divine Clirist, 
who had ascended from the cross. 

Tlie continuation of the narrative in Peter is as 
different from that of our canonical Gospels as its 
commencement : 

43. These, therefore, took counsel together whether they should go 
and declare these things to Pilate. 44. And whilst they were still 
considering, the heavens again appeared openeil, and a certain man 
descending and going into the grave. 45. Seeing these things, the 
centurion and his men hastened to Pilate by night, leaving the tomb 
they were watching, and narrated all things they had seen, fearing 
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greatly, and saying : * Truly he was a Son of God ' (aXiyGwc vIoq ^y 
Oeov), 46. Pilate answered and said, * I am pure of the blood of 
the Son of God, but thus it seemed good unto you * (iyw KaOaf}tva) 
Tov ajfiarOQ tov vlov rov BeoVf v/jIv ce rovro c^ofe^'). 47. Then they 
a.11 came to him beseeching and entreating him that he should com- 
mand the centurion and the soldiers to say nothing of what they 
had seen, 48. * For it is better,' they said, * to lay upon us the 
greatest sins before God, and not to fall into the hands of the people 
of the Jews and be stoned.' 49. Pilate, therefore, commanded the 
centurion and the soldiers to say nothing. 

As the first Synoptic is the only Gospel which 
relates the story of the application to Pilate for a guard 
and the watch at the sepulchre, so of course it is the 
only one which gives the sequel to that episode ; but 
this differs in every respect from the account in Peter. 
It is as follows (xxviii. 11 f.) : 

Some of the guard came into the city, and told unto the chief 
priests all the things that were come to pass. And when they were 
dissembled witli the elders, and had taken counsel, they gave large 
money unto the soldiers, saying. Say ye, His disciples came by night 
iind stole him away while we slept. And if this come to the 
governor's ears, we will persuade him, and rid you of care. So they 
t4K)k the money, and did as they were taught: and this saying was 
spread <abroad among the Jews, and continueth until this day. 

When the centurion and soldiers in Peter go to 
Pilate after witnessing the events described as occur- 
ring at the resurrection, ' fearing greatly ' (aywi/tcSi^cs 
/xeyaXo)?), they say, * Truly he was a Son of God' 
{akrjdoi^: vto9 ^v 0€ov). It will be remembered that, in 
the first Synoptic, when the centurion and they that 
were watching Jesus saw the earthquake and the things 
that were done when he expired, they * feared ex- 
ceedingly ' {i(f>o/3TJdrj(rav or<f>6hpa\ and said, * Truly this 
was a Son of God ' (dXTj^Jis 6f,ov vlos Tjv ovros). The 
tradition of the astonished centurion bearing such 
testimony to Jesus is known to both writers, but under 
ilifierent circumstances, and independently treated. In 
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similar fashion, the reply put into the mouth of Pilate 
in Peter, * I am pure of the blood (iyo) Kadapevo} rov 
alfiaTos) of the Son of God, but thus it seemed good 
unto you,' is, to a certain extent, the same as Pilate's 
declaration to the multitude after washing his hands 
(xxvii. 24 f.) : * I am innocent of the blood of this 
righteous man (ddoios ct/it airo rov alfiaros rov St/catov 
TovTov) : see ye to it ; ' but in this case, as well as the 
other, the details and the language show an independent 
use of a similar source. In the Synoptic, the centurion 
and soldiers do not go to Pilate at all, but are bribed by 
the chief priests and elders to say that his disciples 
stole him by night when they slept. They are warned 
by Pilate to be altogether silent, in Peter. As the 
desire of the author is represented to be to remove 
responsibility from Pilate and throw it all upon the 
Jews, it is difficult to conceive that, if he had this 
account before him, he could deliberately have left it 
unused, and preferred his own account. 

We now come to the visit of the women to the 
sepulchre : 

50. In the morning of the Lord's day, Mary Magdalene, a 
disciple of the Lord (through fear of the Jews, for they burnt with 
anger, she had not done at the grave of the Lord that which women 
are accustomed to do for those that die and are loved by them), 
.^1. took her women friends with her and came to the grave where 
he was laid. 52. And they feared lest the Jews should see them, 
and said : ' If we could not on that day on which he was crucified 
weep and lament, let us do these things even now at his grave. 
53. £ut who will roll away the stone that is laid at the door of his 
grave {rig ci awoKvXifrei y/jlv ical rov KiOof tov riSivra im rtjg Ovpag 
To» fiyrjfiiiov) in order that we may enter and set ourselves by him 
and do the things that are due ? 54. For great was the stone (fieyoc 
yap ^v 6 Xi0o(), and we fear lest some one should see us. And if we 
should not be able to do it, let us at least lay down before the door 
that which we bring in his memory, and let us weep and lament till 
we come to our home.' 55. And they went and found the tomb 
opened and, coming near, they stooped down and see there a certain 
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young man sitting in the midst of the tomb, beautiful and clad in 
a shining garment (teal TrpoaeXOovaai irapiKvyj/ay £*:ci, vai opCifny «i:£« 
Tiva veavi<rt:oy KaOeliofjiivoy fiia^ rov rcKpov, itpaiov kol Tripi(iil^\rjjj.iyoy 
erroXijy XafiTrpoTarrji), who said to them : 56. * Why are ye come ? 
Whom seek ye ? Him who was crucilied ? He is risen and gone 
away. But if ye do not believe, stoop down and see the place 
where he lay, that he is not there ; for he is risen and gone away 
whence he was sent* (r« ijXOare; riva i^rfTelre; fxi) roy ffravpwdiyra 
iiceiyoy ; ai'ianj icai airilXOey ' el ^c fit) rtorcufrc, irnpaicv'^aTe koX iSarc 
Tov Tovov h'da eKCiTOj on ovk eariv ' aiinrri yap jcai awTiXQty it:ei odey 
awitrraXri). Then the women, frightened, fled. 

We need not remark that in all essential points the 
account given here is different from that in our Gospels. 
In each of the three Synoptics, it is said that the 
women saw where Jesus was laid, and the first two 
name Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of Jesus 
(Mark * the other Mary'), Matt, xxvii. 61, Mark xv. 47, 
Luke xxiii. 55. All four canonical Gospels relate their 
coming to the sepulchre : Matthew (xxviii. 1), ' late on 
the Sabbath day, as it began to dawn toward the first 
day of the week ; ' ^lark (xvi. l\ ' when the Sabbath 
was past;' Luke (xxiv. 1), 'on the first day of the 
week at early dawn ; ' but onlv the second and third 
state that they bring spices to anoint Jesus ; in 
^[atthew the purpose stated being merely ' to see the 
sepulchre.' In tho fourth Gospel, only Mary Magdalene 
comes, and no reason is assigned. In Peter, Mary 
]\Iagdalene only is named, but she takes her women 
friends, and though s])ices are not directly named, they 
are distinctly implied, and the object of the visit to the 
tomb, admirably described as * that which women are 
accustomed to do for those who die and are loved by 
them,' wliicli they had not been able to do on the day 
of tlie crucifixion, througli fear of the Jews. Even 
now the same fear is upon tluin: but nothing is said of 
it in the four Gospels. 
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The only part of the words put into their mouths 
by the author which at all corresponds with anything^ 
in the canonical narratives is that regarding the open- 
ing of the sepulchre. * But wlio will roll us away the 
stone that is laid at the door of the grave ? ' (rt? 8^ 
aTTo/cvXtorct Tjiuv Kol Tov \Wov Tov T€0€VTa iirl rrj^ dvpa^ 
Tov fivr)ii€iov ;). In Matthew, an angel had rolled away 
the stone, but in Mark the women are represented as 
asking the same question among themselves (xvi. 3), 
* Who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the 
grave ? ' (rt^ aTro/cvXtcrct rj/juv tov \l0ov c/c rrjs 6vpa% tov 
fivr)ii€Lov ;) practically in the same words. To appre- 
ciate the relative importance of the similarity in this 
detail it should be remembered that the same words 
are used with slight grammatical changes in the other 
two Synoptics: Matt, xxviii. 2, the angel * rolled away 
the stone ' (aTrc/cvXtcrc top Xtdov); and Luke xxiv. 2, they 
found * the stone rolled away from the grave ' {tov \[0ov 
a7roK€Kv\Lcrfi€vov (XTTo TOV fxvrjfieiov). The privilege of 
using a similar source of tradition must also be accorded 
to the author of the fragment. 

The women in Peter, after a few more words 
explanatory of their purpose in going to the sepulchre, 
use an expression to which so much importance has 
been attached by Zahn that, to render it intelligible, it 
must be connected with the context just discussed. 

* But who will roll away the stone that is laid at the 
door of the grave, in order that we may enter and set 
ourselves by him, and do the things that are due ? For 
great was the stone (ftcya? yap rjv o \ido<;\ and we fear 
lest some one should see us.' Now in the second 
S\Tioptic (xvi. 4) we read that the women, looking up, 

* see that the stone (Xi^os) is rolled back ; for it was 
exceeding great ' {rjv yap /xcya? cr(f)68pa), Zahn says : 
*' Just as certainly can the dependence of the Gospel of 
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Peter on Mark be proved. A proof scarcely to be 
refuted lies even in the one little word ^v, which is 
mechanically taken from Mark xvi. 3/^ To one so 
wiUing to be convinced, what might not be proved by 
many little words in the canonical Gospels ? It must 
be remembered that none of our Synoptics sprang full- 
Hedged from the original tradition, but, as is recognised 
by every critic competent to form an opinion, is based 
on previous works and records of tradition, which 
gradually grew into this more complete form. Any 
one who wishes to realise this should examine Eush- 
brooke's * Synopticon,' which, at a glance, will show the 
matter and the language common to our first three 
Gospels, and leave little doubt as to the common origin 
of these works. It may be useful towards a proper 
understanding of the problem before us if we give a 
single illustration of the construction of the SjTioptics 
taken from the very part of the narrative at which we 
have arrived. We shall arrange it in parallel columns 
for facility of comparison. 

Matthew xxvii. Mabk xv. Luke xxiii. 

55. And many women 40. And there were 49. And aU his ac- 
were tliere beholding also women beholding quaintance, and the 
from afar, which had from afar : amonp: whom women that followed 
followed JeKns from were both Mary Maf^da- him from Galilee, 
Galilee, ministering mi- lune and Mary the stood afar off, seein^? 
tohim: 50. amon^whom mother of James the these thin;:^. xxiv. 
was Mary Ma$;dalene, lets and of Joses, and 10. Now they were 
and Mary the mother of Salome; 41. who, when Mary Mapdalene and 
James and Joses, and he was in Galilee, fol- Joanna, and Mar^* [the 
the mother of the sons lowed him, and minis- motlier] of James, and 
of Zebedee. tered unto him . . . other women with 

them, xxiii. 60. 
57. And when even 42. And when even 50. And behold a 
was come, there came a was now come, ... 48. man named 
rich man from Arima- there came Joseph of Joseph, who was a 
thaea, Arimathaea, a councillor councillor, a f?ood man 

of honourable estate, and a ri^'hteous, 51. 

... of Arimathaea. 

a city of the Jew»i, 

' Lx, p. 52. 
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Matthew xxvii. Mabk xv. Luke xxiii. 

who also himself was who also himself was who was looking for 

Jesus* disciple : looking for the kingdom the kingdom of God : 

of God: and he boldlv 

58. this man went to went in imto Pilate and 52. this man went to 

Pilate, and asked for the asked for the body of Pilate, and asked for 

body of Jesns. Jesus. the body of Jesus. 

55. ^Ha-av dc tK«i 40. *H(rav dc koi yv- 49. Eior^iccKrav dc 

yvptuKts iroXXai ano fia- vaiKts dn6 fuucpodfv navrts ol yv»<rrol 

Kp6$€v Bfapovaaif cSxivts Btapovaaij iv als kcll avra anh fuiKpoBtv, leai 

ffKoXovBrja'av rS 'li/o-ov Mapia fi MaydaXrjvrf koI yvvaiK€S ai (tvmikoXov- 

d7r6 rrjs raXtXamr dicuco- Mapia ^ 'Iaicca|3oi; tov 6ov<rai avr^ drr6 rrjs 

vovacu avT^j (56) tu ais fwcpov koi 'loxr^rof prj^ ra\iKaias,6pS>o'€uravTa. 

^v Mapia fj Mcry^oXiyi^, icai Tfjp Kai SoXofii;, (41) at (xxiv. 10) ^aav dc ff 

Mapia ri rov laxoafiov Kai ore ^v iv rfj TaKiXaia May3aXi;i^ Mapia koX 

*Itf(r^ fifirrjpt f^ol 4 f^^^p fjKo\ov6ovu airr^ Ka\ dii;- ^ladvpa koi Mapia rj 

r£>y viStP Z<F0€datov. kovovv airr^, . . . *IaKo>3ov koi ai Aomai 



avu airrais . . . 



57. 'O^mf de ytPOfieinjs 42. Ka\ tjhri o^jrias yrvo- 50. Kai idoif dwrjp 
^\6€V avBpwrros irkovaws fi<>^r, . . • (43) €\6a>v ovofiart *l<aa^(f> /3ov- 
dno ^ApipxiBaias, roU'VOfia *l<aa'^(f> diro * ApifiaBaiaSf Xcvr^r itnapxtoVf dvfjp 
*lctf(n7^> ev(rx^/Aa)v /SovXcvr^r, or dyaSot Kai diicatof^ 

51. . . . OTTO *Apifm6aia£ 
TTo'Xfftfr rSiv 'lovdailuv, 
OS Koi airrus fp,aBijT€v6fi Ka\ avroi ^v npoa^fx^ ^^ irpoatUxfTo rrjv 
TO) ^Irjaov * fuvof r^v /Sao'iXftai/ rov (iaai^iiav rov 6tov, 

58. oi-TOf irpo<rt\diiiv Btovt roXprftras flarjXBfu 52. ovros irpoaikOoiv 
TG) IlfiXuro) ijTriaaTo to npos tov TltiXiiTou Ka\ tc3 TldXaTto jfT^aaro to 
atopa Toi> *lrj(rov. jfTrjaaro to atofia tov awpii tov *Ii;(roi/. 

'I^o-ou. 

Or take, for instance, a few verses giving the arrest 
of Jesus as narrated by the tliree Synoptists : 

Matthew xxvi. Mark xiv. Luke xxii. 

47. And while he yet 48. And straightway, 47. AVhile he yet 
spake, lo, Judas, one of while he 3'et spake, spake, lo, a multitude, 
the twelve, came, and cometh Judas, one of and he that was called 
with him a great multi- the twelve, and ^dth him Judas, one of the 
tndc with swords and a multitude with swords twelve, went before 
staves, from the chief and staves, from the them ; 

priests and elders of the chief priests and the 

people. scribes and the elders. 

48. Now he that be- 44. Now he that be- 
trayed him gave them a trayed him had given 

sign, saving, AMiomso- them a token, sarong, and he drew near unto 
ever I shall kiss, that is AMiomsoeverlshaUkiss, Jesus to kiss him. 
he : take him. that is he ; take him, 

and lead him awav 

safely. 

49. And straightway 45. And when he was 
he came to Jesus, and come, straightway he 
tiuid. Hail, Kabbi; and came to him and saith, 
kissed him. Habbi ; and kissed him. 
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Matthew xxvi. Mark xiv. Luke xxii. 

50. And Jesus said 48. But Jesus said 
unto him. Friend, do unto him, Judas, be- 
that for which thou art trayest thou the Son 
come. of man with a kiss ? 
Then they came and laid 46. And they laid (54. And they seized 
hands on Jesus and took hands on him and took him and led him away.) 
him. him. 

61. And lo, one of 47. But a certain one 50. And a certain 

them that were with of them one of them 
Jesus stretched out his 

hand, and drew his that stood by drew liis 

sword, and smote the sword, and smote the smote the 

servant of the high servant of tlie hi^h servant of the high 

priest, and struck off his priest, and struck oil' his priest, and struck off 

ear. ear. his right ear. 

47. Kai €Ti avTov \a- 43. Kai €v6vs in avrnv 47. ert avrov XaXovr- 
XovvTOff Idov *IovBas <if XaXoCi/rof irapayivfrai roy, Ibov o;^Xor, K(ii 6 
rSiv dfodfKa ^XBtVf koi fier' *lovBas €is rtov diadiKa, Xeyofifvos ^lovSas €is 
avTov oxXot TToXvs ftrra Koi ficr' avrov oj^^Xof firra Tav dcadcKa nporjp)(€To 
fjLa^aipSiv Koi (vXtav dno fiaxaipS>u Koi (vX<au irapa avrovt^ kuI 

rav apxLfp(<av koX rrpta- tS)v apxttptuiv Km riav 
PvT€p<M>v Tov Xaov, ypaptiartiav kui TrptaUvri' 

ptav. 

48. o Bi Trapadidoiff 44. dfd<uirf( dc o irapa- 
avrov eBaKtv avTo7s aij- iiiovs avrov rrvfrarjpnu 

fiduv Xcyct)!/ • bu av avrols Xtytov • uv iiv tfyyiatv r<3 ^Irjaov 

<l>0\.i]a(iiy ai'Toff ((rriv <l>tXri(r<i>. avros fn-rii" icpu- fPiXTJcat avrov. 

Kparv)(raTt avrov. rrjaarf uirov Ka\ aTTi'tyfTt 

ua'<f)(iXo)i. 

49. Krii €i*^€CD(- 7r/>oa-f X- 45. K«l ^'X^uu' «ifii%^ 
Siiv TO) ^Iriaov (iirtv 7rpotTt\6o)v airut X«y€t • 
X^^P^ pa^-^fii ica\ Kart- pniiiiti^ Ka\ Kar*<f}iXrj(T€V 
^iXrf(rtv airov, avrov, 

50. 6 di ^Irjtrovs cittcv 48. *lrjaovs d« tirrtv 
avrci • eralpfj «*(^* 6 irtipfi, aiToJ • loi'^a, <f>tXi)fiari 
r6r€ npoatXBovrfs ini- rov vlov rov avBpotnov 

napahihuii ; 
fiaXov TOf ;((ipas' cVi rov 40. oi <^« €rTt^Xav ras (.54. <rvAXafidvrfs ^c 
*lrjaovv Kat €Kpdrfj(rav \€ipai avrut Ka\ tKparrfaav avrov fjyayov,) 



avrov. avrov. 



51. Kai ihov fls r<i»v 47. tis ^« rts r<ov 50. koi tntira^tv tls 

fjLira ^Irjaov tKrtivai rfjv iraptart^Kortav (Ti:tttruptvi»s ns <'f ai-r<i»v rov 

X^*'P^ oir€<rira<r(y Ttjv rrjv iAd\aipav tnanrtv rov 
fidxaipav avrovj koi vroru- 

{ar rov dovXov rov Apx**' ^ovXov rov dpxup^'ut xai dpxup€<as rov dovXov 

pcctfc dfLiiXfv ainrov ro a<f>ccXcy avrov ro tardpinv, xaX d<f>€7kty ro o^r aiTov 

toriov, ro oc^ior. 

Siicli dose similarity as this, with occasional as- 
tonisliin<r omissions of matter and fla'jrant conlradir- 
tions where independent narrative is attempted, runs 

11 
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tlirougli the whole of the three Synoptics. This is 
not the place to enter upon any discussion of these 
phenomena, or any explanation of the origin of our 
Gospels, but apologists may be invited to consider the 
fact before passing judgment on the Gospel of Peter. 
Any coincidence of statement in the narrative of the 
fra^mient with any one of the four Gospels is promptly 
declared to be decisive evidence of dependence on that 
Gospel ; and even the use of a word which has a 
parallel in them is sufficient reason for denouncing the 
autlior as a plagiarist. It would almost seem as if such 
critics had never read the prologue to the third Synoptic, 
and forgotten the ttoXXoi to which its author refers, 
when they limit the Christian tradition to these Gospels, 
which a;rain, upon examination, must themselves be 
liiniied to two — the Synoptic and the Johannine, which 
in .so great a degree contradict each other. 

To return now to tlie passage wliich we have to 
i'Xamine. It will be observed that tlie second Synoptic 
tri*ats the episode* of the women in a manner different 
from the other two, but in the same style, though with 
very differing details, as Peter. We shall show reason 
for believing that both have drawn from the same 
source, but that the fragment has probably adliered 
more closely to the original source. In Mark(xvi. 3 f.) 
the women are, as in Peter, represented as speaking : 
* And they were saying among themselves, " Wlio shall 
roll us away the stone from the door of the tomb ? " ' 
Here the spoken words stop, and the writer continues 
to narrate : * And looking up, they see that the stone is 
rolled back (cU^aiccKuXtorat) : for it was {^v) exceeding 
great.' It is obvious that the * was * here is quite out 
of place, and it seems impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that, originally, it must have stood with a different con- 
text That different context we have in Peter. The 
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Tvomen say amongst themselves : * Wlio will roll us away 
the stone that is laid at the door of the grave, in order 
that we may enter — ' and, of course, in saying this 
they are supposed to have in their minds the stone 
which they had seen the evening before and, naturally, 
express their recollection of it in the past tense — * for it 
was exceeding great.* If the phrase has been mechani- 
cally introduced, it has been so by the second SjTioptist, 
in whose text it is more out of place than in Peter. A 
prescriptive right to early traditions of this kind cannot 
reasonably be claimed for any writer, simply because liis 
compilation has happened to secure a place in the Canon. 
When the women come to the tomb, they stoop 
down {irapiKwliav) and see there [opSxriv c/cct) a certain 
young man (rti/a veavCcrKov) sitting in the midst of the 
tomb, beautiful and clad in a shining garment {iipaiov 
/cat Trept.fi€fi\rifi€i/ov cToXriv XafjLTrpoTcirrjv). This is the 
* certain man ' who descended wlien the heavens were 
again opened, as described in v, 44. The realistic touch 
of the women stooping to look into the low entninre 
of the tomb is repeated when tlie * young man ' bids 
them * stoop down ' {Trapatcv^paTe) and convince tlieni- 
selves that Jesus had risen. This does not occur in anv 
of the Synoptics ; but in the fourth Gospel (xx. 5), Peter, 
it is said, 'stooping do^^^l' {irapaKvipa^) sees (^SXcVct) 
the clothes. In Matthew, the angel sits upon the stone 
which he has rolled away, and not in the sepulchre, and 
his description is (xxviii. 3) : * Ilis apj)earance was as 
lightning, and his raiment white as snow ' {^v 8k r/ ctSca 
airrov cos acrrpaTry), koI to h^Zvfia ainov \tvKov cos X*^^)- 
In Mark (xvi. 8), they see a * young man' [v^avio-Kov) 
sitting on the right side, and not in the middle, and he 
is * clad in a white robe' (7rcpi)8c^X>y/xcVoi/ cTokr^v 
XevKTJp), In Luke (xxiv. 4), two men (ai/Spcs Svo) stand 
by the women * in dazzling apparel ' {iv icrOrjn aarpa- 

H 2 
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wTovaji). In the fourth Gospel (xx. 12), Mary sees two 
angels sitting, the one at the head, the other at the 
feet, where the body had lain, but they are simply said 
to be * in white ' (cV Xcv/cot?). 

The * young man' says to the women in Peter: 
' Why are ye come ? (rt 7]\0aT€ ;) Whom seek ye ? {rCva 
^rjTeLTe ;) Him who was crucified ? {firj top a-ravpoiOivTa 
iK€LPOP ;) He is risen and gone away {avearrj /cat 
a7rr}\da/). But if ye do not believe, stoop dowTi, 
and see the place where he lay {wapaKvipaTe kol tSarc 
Tov TOTTov evda l/cctro), that he is not there, for he is 
risen and <rone away thither whence he was sent" 
{aveonj yap kol aTrfjXdev iKei o0€P aTreaTaXrj).' In Mat- 
thew (xxviii. 5 f.) the angel ' answered and said unto the 
women ' (who had not spoken to him, apparently) 
* " Fear not ve : for I know that ve se(*k Jesus which 
hath been crucified (olSa yap otl *Ir](Tovv tou iaTavpo)- 
fxepov ^7]T€LT€). He is not liere, for he rost* [ovk €<ttlp 
oiSc, rty^pdyj yap)? even as lie said. Conu\ sec* tlie 
place where the Lord lay (Scvrc tScrc tou tottov ottov 
c/cctro). And go quickly, and tell his disciples he 
rose from the dead (^y^pdr) awo twv vcKpcov) ; and lo, 
he goeth before you into (iialilee ; there siiall ye see 
him: lo, I have told you."' In Mark (xvi. G f.), this 
'young man' in the tomb says: 'Be not amazed; ye seek 
Jesus the Xazarene which hath been crucified {^Irjo-ovu 
^rjT€LT€ Tov NoCflLptjvcv Toi/ icTavpwfiepop). Hi* rose 

ivy^P^v) 5 ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ '^^'''^* ' behold, the place where they 
laid him ! {ovk iaTLP StSe ' tSc 6 totto? ottov idrjKaj^ 
avTOp). But go tell his disciples and Teter, He goeth 
before you into Galilee : there shall ye see him, as he 
said unto you.' The close resemblance of these two 
accounts in the first and second Gospels is striking, and 
scarcely less so is the resemblance, with important 
variations, of the third Synoptic (xxiv. o 11'.). The * two 
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men in dazzling apparel ' say to the women, who stand 
with their faces bowed down towards the earth : * Why 
seek 3'e the living among the dead? He is not here, but 
he rose (ov/c eaTiv SSc, aXXa rjyepdr))} Eemember 
how he spake unto you when he was yet in Gahlee, 
saying, that the Son of man must be delivered up into 
the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third 
day rise again.' Tlie complete change in the reference 
to Galilee here will be observed. 

Tlie peculiar ending of the words of the * young 
man ' in Peter is nowhere found in our Gospels : * He is 
risen and gone away thither whence he was sent.' Mr. 
Eobinson compares with this a passage from the 20th 
Homily of Aphrahat (ed. Wright, p. 385): *And the 
angel said to Mary, he is risen and gone away to him 
that sent him.' Mr. Eobinson adds : ' There is reason 
to believe that Aphrahat, a Syrian writer, used Tatian's 
Harmony : and thus we seem to have a second link 
between our Gospel and that important work.' - But 
is it not rather a curious position in which to place the 
supposed ' Diatessaron,' to argue tliat a passage which 
it does not now contain was nevertheless in it because 
a Syrian \\Titer who is supposed to have used the 
* Diatessaron ' has quoted the passage ? It shows how 
untrustworthy are all arguments regarding early works 
like the * Diatessaron.' Looking at the other instances 
which could be pointed out, and to some of which we 
have referred, we see that everything not agreeing with 
the Gospels of the Cliurch has been gradually eliminated 
or corrected into agreement, and that thus the very pro- 
bable use of the Gospel according to Peter by Tatian 
may be concealed. As Mr. Eobinson further points out, 

' Westcott and Hort put these words between double brackets, as 
^niost certain interpolations, through the action of * AVestem influences.* 
* Tlie Gospel according to Peter, p. 29, n. 1. 



J 
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however, the words of the angel in Peter are in direct 
contradiction to those put into the moutli of Jesus 
in the fourth Gospel (xx. 17) : * I am not yet ascended 
to the Father/ 

The conclusion of the whole episode in Peter is the 
short and comprehensive phrase: *Then the women, 
frightened, fled ' {rore ai yvi/at/cc? (f)o/3rj0€LG-aL €<f>vyop). 
In Matthew, in obedience to the order of the anrrel to 
go and tell his disciples, none of which is {riven in 
Peter, it is said (xxviii. 8) : * And they departed quickly 
from the tomb with fear and great joy ' (/cat aireXOovcrai 
raxy airo rod fivrjfieiov fiera <f>6^ov kol \apa<; ficydXrjs), 
and ran to bring his disciples word.' In ^fark (xvi. 8) 
it is said : * And they went out and fled from the tomb ; 
for trembling and astonishment had conu* upon them 
{koI i^ekOovaaL ^(f^xryov cltto tov /xinj/xctov ' cT/cci/ yap 
aura? Tp6iio% Kai €KaTacn%). And they said nothing to 
anyone: for they were afraid ' {l(f)ofiovPTo yap). The 
running to bring the disciples word, in ilu* first, and 
the saying nothing to any one, of the second, Syn«>ptic, is 
a case of curious contradiction in details. Tlie third 
Gospel twice over repeats the statement that the w(»nien 
told what they had heard * to the eleven and to all the 
rest' (xxiv. 9, 10), but says nothing of the emotions 
excited by the interview, except the double statement 
(xxiv. 8), * And they remembered his words,' and, 11, 
* And these words appeared in their sight as idh» talk, 
and they disbeheved them.' 

In the first Synoptic, however (xxviii. f), as the 
women go, the risen Jesus himself meets them and 
delivers the same order to tell the disciphs to depart 
into Galilee, where they shall see him. The genuine 
portion of the second Synoptic ends with the words 
quoted above, and it is only in the added conclusion 
(xvi. 9. 20) that we meet with an account of an ap- 
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pearance to Marj' Magdalene in the morning. The 
tliird Synoptic relates no appearance to the women or 
any one that morning ; but the fourth Gospel has the 
appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalene, and a long 
interview between them. Now all this is quite dis- 
tinctly excluded from the Gospel according to Peter, 
and those who argue for the dependence of the work 
on our Gospels have to explain this deUberate 
omission. 

The fragment proceeds : 

v^S, And it was the last day of the Unleavened bread, and many 

went forth, returning to their homes, the feast being ended. 59. But 

we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, wept and mourned, and each 

went to his home sorrowing for that which had happened. 60. But 

I, 8imon Peter, and Andrew, my brother, took our nets and went to 

the sea, and theie was with us Levi, the son of Alphaeus, whom the 

Lord .... 
< 

And so, at a most interesting point, the fragment breaks 
off, in the middle of a phrase. This, it will be observed, 
distinctly excludes the vision to the two disciples hi the 
country, mentioned Mark xvi. 12 f., supposing it to be 
that described in the third Synoptic (xxiv. 13 21), of 
which long narrative no hint is given in Peter. It 
also, of course, excludes the appearance to the discij^les 
in the room, described in the fourth Gosjoel (xix. 20 IF.), 
and the breatliing of the Holy Ghost upon them, of 
which very important episode the three Synoptics are 
equally ignorant, as well as the second appearance to 
them and the conviction of the unbelieving Thomas, 
which only this Gospel records. We may add that the 
appearance to the eleven as they sat at meat, related in 
the addition to the second Synoptic (xvi. 14 f.), with 
the mission of the apostles *into all the world,' with 
miraculous powers endowed, which the other Gospels 
do not mention, is likewise excluded bv Peter. 
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This is not all that is excluded, however, for in the 
fragment reference is distinctly made to the * twelve 
disciples/ which is an explicit confirmation of the state- 
ment made in r. 26 f., *I and my companions . . . 
were fasting and mourning,' which makes no exception 
any more than the similar * We, the twelve disciples of 
the Lord' now quoted. Supposing this statement to 
be deliberatelv made, and we have no reason whatever 
from anything in the rest of the fragment to doubt it, 
this completely excludes the whole of the story of a 
betrayal of his master by Judas Iscariot. Various facts 
must be remembered in confirmation of the view that 
the * betrayal ' of Jesus by Judas Iscariot was unknown 
to the older tradition. In the Apocalypse (xxi. 14) it 
is said that upon the twelve foundations of the Holy 
City, the Xew Jerusalem, are written Mhe twelve names 
of the twelve apostles of the Lamb.' If, as is generally 
believed, this Apocalypse was written by John the 
Apostle, is it possible that, if Judas had betrayed his 
master in the manner deifcribed bv the ranonical 
Gospels, he could deliberately have written tliis, using 
twice over the * twelve,* which includes tliat Apostle? 
Again, in the first epistle to the Corinthians (i. xv. 5), 
in relating the supposed * appearances ' of Jesus, it is 
said that he first api)eared to Cephas : ' Then unto the 
twelve.'^ If the point be considered on the mere 
ground of historical probability, there is every reason 
to consider that the betrayal by Judas is a later product 
of the * evolved gnosis.* Jesus is described as going 
about ever}'where with his disciples, and nothing could 

* In the passage 1 Cor. xi. 23 mention is made of a betrayal : * in the 
night in which he was betrayed/ but without further detail, and it is 
quite consistent to suppose that the * betrayal * is not attributed to one of 
the Twelye. However, there is considerable reason for believing that this 
passage is an interpolation. It is a fact that a betrayal is not alluded to 
in any other place where we might expect to find it in these EpisUes ; e,g. 
Bom. iv. 25 ; viii. 32 ; Gal. ii. 20. 
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have been easier, under the circumstances, than to 
follow and quietlj- arrest him, -without any betrayal at 
all. In fact, there is no real need sliOAvn for such a 
betrayal, and the older Christian tradition probably did 
not contain it. It was just the trait which the * evolved 
gnosis ' would add to the picture from such a passage 
as Psalm xli. 9 : ' Yea, mine own familiar friend, in 
whom I trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath Hfted 
up his heel against me,' and which was given its literal 
fulfilment in the detail mentioned in the first and 
second Synoptics (Matt. xxvi. 2o, Mark. xiv. 20), 'He 
that dipped his hand with me in the dish, the same shall 
betrav me.' It mav be mentioned that Justin does not 
appear to have known anything of a betrayal of Jesus, 
and that, in i)laces where, if he had been aware of the 
e])is()de, he would certainly have referred to it, he 
passes over it in total silence. 

Accordinii' to the fraijfment, Simon Peter, and at 
least ^unie of tlie discii)les, must hav(^ gone into Galilee 
witliout any vision of thr ri>eu Jesus; and probably the 
last verse, which is broken ofl\so abruptly, prepares the 
account of such an appearance as is described in the 
much-questioned last chapter of the fourth Gospel. It 
is worth i)ointing out, as perhaps an indication of the 
tradition whirh Peter follows, that both in the first and 
second Synoptic the order is given to the discii)les to 
go into Galilee, where they are told that they are to see 
Jesus. In spite of this distinct order and statement, 
the author of the first Synoptic describes Jesus as 
immediately after appearing to the women, and giving 
the same direction to go into Galilee (xxviii. 7, 10), 
whilst in the spurious verses of Mark he nevertheless 
appears in Jerusalem to !Mary Magdalene and to the 
Apostles. The third Synoptisl gives a different turn to 
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the mention of Galilee ; but after the direction to go 
into Galilee, there to see Jesus, the visions described 
are a mere afterthought. In Pet^r, without any order, 
the disciples apparently go to Galilee, and there pro- 
bably would be placed the first vision of the risen 
Jesus. 
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IX 

We have iioav completed our comparison of the frag- 
ment with the canonical Gospels, and are able to form 
some opinion of its relative antiquit)' and relationship 
to our Gospels. Is it, as apologetic critics assert, a 
mere compilation from them, or can it take an indepen- 
dent position beside them, as a work derived from 
similar sources, and giving its OAvn version of earl}' 
Christian tradition? We have shown tliat it is not a 
compilation from our Gospels, but presents unmistakable 
signs of being an independent composition, and conse- 
quently a most interesting representation of Christian 
thought during the period when our Synoptic Gospels 
were likewi>e giving definite shape to the same 
traditions. Every part of this fragment has been set 
side by side with the corresponding narrative in the 
canonical (lospels, and it is simply surprising that a 
writing, deaUng with a similar epoch of the same story, 
should have shown such freedom of handling. That 
there should bo some correspondence between them was 
inevitable, but the wonder is not that there should be 
so nmch agreement, but so much divergence ; and this 
wonder increases in proportion as a later date is 
assigned to the fragment, and the authority of the 
canonical Cn)spels had become more established. 

The theory of * tendency * was sure to be advanced 
as an exjilanation of diflerences of treatment of the same 
storv, but this seems to us much exa<j<'erated in what 
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is said of the Gospel according to Peter. That early 
Docetic views might be supposed to be favoured by its 
representations is veiy possible ; but these are far from 
being so pronounced as to render it unacceptable to 
those not holding such opinions, and the manner in 
which Justin and Origen make use of its statements is 
proof of this. As to its anti-Judaistic tone, a certain 
distinction has to be drawn. The expressions regarding 

* the JeAvs,' * their feast ' (used in reference to the Pass- 
over), and so on, may be put in the same categor}' as 
the definition of the veil of the Temple * of Jerusalem,' 
as indicating merely a work probablj' Avritten out of 
Judaea, and for Gentile Christians ; but in throwing 
upon the Jcavs, much more than on the Eoman power, 
the odium of having crucified Jesus, the difference 
between Peter and the canonical Gospels is really 
infinitesimal. lie certainly represents Pilate as retiring 
earlv from the trial, and leavinnf it to Ilerod, in Avhose 

* jurisdiction' it was, after Avashing his hands of the 
whole business : but this is a much more probable 
account, and i)erhaps an earlier tradititm, than that 
which makes a lioman governor present the incredible 
and humiliating spectacle of a judge condemning and 
crucifying a man, in Avhom he finds no fault, at the 
dictation of a Jewish mob. The canonical Gospels, 
however, only accentuate the guilt of the Jews by 
representing the chief priests and elders, as well as the 
multitude, obstinately clamouring for his crucifixion, 
and finally overcoming Pilate's scruples. It is the chief 
priests and rulers who first seize Jesus and plot for his 
betrayal, who spit in his face, buffet and mock him, 
who j)refer to him Barabbas, and cry : * His blood be 
on us and on our children' (Matt, xxvii. 25). Tlie 
expressions of distinct antagonism to the Jews in the 
fourth Gospel far exceed any in the Gospel according 
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to Peter. There is, therefore, no preconceived purpose 
conceivable to account for the characteristics of the 
narrative in tliis frasfment. 

That a ^^Titer Avho had our canonical Gospels before 
him should so depart from their lines, alter ever)' 
representation Avithout dogmatic purpose, insert con- 
tradictory statements, and omit episodes of absorbing 
interest and passages which would have enriched his 
narrative, is a theory which cannot be established. 
It is obvious tliat the feeling of the writer is one of 
intense devotion and reverence, and it is unreasonable 
to suppose tliat he could have passed over, altered, 
and contradicted so many points in the narrative of 
the Gospt'ls, had he had those works befoic* him.' In 
all probability lie composed his Avork from earlier 
records and traditions, of the existence of which we 
have evidcnct* in Luke i. 1, and the degree of resem- 
blance on tlic {n\r hand, and of discrepancy on tlie 
other, proceed^ frnm indeptMident use of tlic.<c sources, 
from whicli the materials used in the canonical Gospels 
mav have been drawn. It had not the 'jood fortune of 
these G<»spels, however, to be adopted by the Church 
and subjected, like them, to repeated revisal ; but, 
(h'ifting apart on tii<* stream of time, it at last comes to 
us with all its <»riginal sins and imperfections on its 
head. Of course, anv ludLnnent now formed on the 
Gospel according to Peter is subject to the unfortunate 
limitation that we have oidv a frainnent of the* work in 
our hands: Init should the rest be discovered, as we 
hope, it will not affect conclusions now based upon the 
part before us, whatever may be the final verdict on the 
whole. 

' Ilaniack arpi« <• at consiilcraWo Icnj^nh that thr Ciospel according to 
Peter must baxc* rtnitiin«cl the episode of the woman taken iu adultery, 
iuiierted into the fouriii Ciosptl. 
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We have still to consider objections raised by Mr. 
Rendel Harris, however, concernini? the relation between 
this fragment and the Gospels accepted by tlie Church. 
In a long article in the ^Contemporaiy Review ' he tries 
to establish the thesis that * The Gospel of Peter shows 
every v'here the traces of a highly evolved prophetic gnosis, 
and in particular mnst of the apparently new matter which 
it contains is taken fnnn the Old Testanhiit' ^ It would 
not be possil^le, without wearying the most patient of 
parishioners, to illustrate in any adecjuate manner the 
perverse and liair-splitting ingenuity witli whioli tlie 
*liigJily evolved proplietic gnosis' went to work, and 
wJiich, in very parlous fasliion, ^Ir. Harris applies to 
Pt'ter; l)ut, fortunatelv, tliis will not be necessarv here. 
This gnosis doubtless began its operation early, and 
readied a climax towards the fourtli centurv^ ; but then 
it had ceased to be creative, and liad become wildly 
analvtical. Nothin;r then remained for it to do. Mr. 
Rendel Harris quotes, with admirable courage, a 
'sijrnilieant sentence' from the *PereLmnatio ad Loca 
Sancta,' a work of St. Sylvia of Arjuitaine, or some 
other ladv traveller of the fourth centurv, which has 
re(*ently been published. She has been relating how 
the people were instructed in the mysteries of the faith 
by readings from the Scriptures, impri)nis\ of the 
Tsalms predictive of the Messiaiiic snflerings; then of 

* Content J). Rev. August 1893. p. 217. 
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passages from the Acts and Epistles which bear upon 
the interpretation of such predictions ; further, the evi- 
dence of the prophets ; and, to crown all, the story of 
the Passion itself from the Gospels. *The object of 
this service was, as S)"lvia points out, that the people 
might understand by the Gospel record that whatever 
the psalmists and prophets had foretold concerning the 
Passion of the Lord had actually taken place.' And 
noAv comes the ' significant sentence ' to which we 
referred above, italicised b)" Mr. Harris himself : * And 
so for the space of three lioiirs the people is taught that 
nothing took place ichich had not been previously foretold, 
and nothing had been foretold tchich had not obtained its 
fulfilment' Mr. Harris supports the accuracy of Sylvia's 
description.^ 

But, whilst frankly adniittinir the application of 
tliis fundamental prinripb* of tlie prophetic gnosis, 
more or less throuL'hout all earlv Christian literatun*. 
Mr. Harris Avishes to limit its influence ui)on works 
received into the canon, into which the two-edired 
weapon, however, piere(*s in spite of him to the sunder- 
ing apart of soul and body. lie sa3's : 

Now no history is, in its ultimate analysis, so trustworthy as 
Christian history, but if we Uiki? the wliole hinly of early litera- 
ture, of which the canonical Gospels fonn the centre and crown, 
including Apocalypses, piirty-gospels, and the like, we shall find that 
there never was a body of history which was so overgrown with 
legend, and the major j>art of these legends result from the irregular 
study of the Old Testament, j>robably based on the synagogue 
methods of the time of the early Christian tcach(*rs. This reaction 
of the prophecy upon history colouis the style of authors and atlects 
their statements ; and it is only by a cl<»se and careful study of the 
writers and their methods, that we are abh» to discriminate between 
what is a bona Jide allusion in th«» Prophets, or what is a trick of 
style borrowe<l from the Pn»phets, or what is a pure legend invent4*d 
out of the Prophets.* 

• Lx, pp. 2ia f. - L.c. p. 216. 
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The immediate object here, of course, is to lay tlie 
basis of an indictment against the fracfnient ; but in this 
clear and excellent statement, a principle is enunciated, 
the application of whicli cannot be directed as the 
writer pleases, but is apt to be as deadly to friends as 
to foes. Mr. Harris may attempt to satisfy his doubts, 
hi \\Titing \vith the impartiality of a scholar, as he does, 
with the reservation that * no historv is, in its ultimate 
analysis, so trustworthy as Christian liistory,' but he 
has only to formulate the reasons for such a statement, 
to recoirnise their utter inadecjuacy. In so far as he 
giyes us any glimpse of tliem licre, tliey are of sad in- 
sufficiency. He speaks, a little further on. regarding 
*the real need of a critical method that can distin<Tuish 
between statements that are <Tomunc history, and state- 
ments that are prophetic reflexes. For this discrimi- 
nation,* lie says, * our main guide is the Canon, which 
expresses tlie judgment of the priniitiye Cln*istian Church 
ui)on lis literary materials: but 1 think it will be jx^'Ue- 
rally felt that we shall uec-d fiuer-ediied tools than 
Chunh customs or decrees in the moiv dillicult parts of 
the problem ; and certainly we nuist not assume a jniori 
in a critical investigation, that there is no trace of 
legendary accretion in the Gospel, and no element of 
genuine fact in what are called the Apocrypha.' ' Alas ! 
is not the *main guide' a mere blind leader of the 
blind in regard to * the encroachment of prophetic 
int(*rj)retation upon the historical record'? We have 
no intention of maintaining here a very diflerent view 
of the credibility of Cliristian history, the arguments 
airainst which we have elsewhere fully stated, but it is 
desirable, for reasons which will presently apj)ear, that 
tlie fundamental j)rinciple of this attack on the Gospel 
ac<*ordin'j to Peter should be clearly understood. Mr. 

» L,c, p. 210. 
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Harris goes on to aflSrm that the measure of this en- 
croachment is, in the first two centuries, one of the best 
indications of documentar}^ date we possess : * As a test, 
it will settle the period of many a document, and 
perhaps the measure of the appeal to prophecy, will 
even determine the chronological order of the Gospels 
themselves : Mark, Luke, John, and ^lattheAv.' ^ This 
order will probably surprise a good many readers, and 
shake the faith they might perhaps be disposed to re- 
pose in the test which is supposed to have decided it. 
Mr. Harris applies the test in various instances to Peter, 
and we shall brieflv examine his results. 

It will be remembered that in v, oo f. whilst the 
soldiers were keeping watch over the sepulchre, there 
was a «:reat voice in the heavens, and tliev saAv the 
heavens opened, and 'two men' (Suo apSpa^) came 
down from thence with great light, and approacli the 
tomb, and the stone which had l)een hiid at the dour 
rolled awav, and thev entered it, ])ut presently tliev 
beheld again three men (rpet? auSpas) coming out. and 
the two Avere supporting or conducting tlie otJier In' 
the hand, and the loftv stature of tlie three is descri]>ed. 
Now the ' highly evolved prophetic gnosis' by wliieh, 
according to Mr. Harris, this representation was com- 
posed is as follows, tliouLdi only the main lines of the 
painful process can be given. In tlie })rayer of 
Habakkuk (iii. 2), according to the St^ptuagint, the 
words which stand in our Bible, 'In tlie midst of the 
j^ears make known' reads: 'In the midst of ttm h'rps' 
(or of two living creatures) ^tliou shalt be known.' 
Tliis is referred in two wavs: to 'Clirist's incarnation' 
and to his 'Death and Besurrection.' In the foimer 
case the two animals are tlu* ox and the ass at the 
Nativity. The hiterpretation in the second case: tin* 

• L,c. p. 21 c. 

I 
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* living creatures' are the seraphim, two in number, 
because in Isaiah (vi. 3) * one called to the other and 
said : ' ' and we have only to find a situation in which 
Christ is seen between two angels, and the prophecy is 
fulfilled. This situation is made in the Gospel of Peter 
by Christ rising between two supporting angels.' Mr. 
Harris endeavours to strengthen this by referring to 
Cyril of Alexandria's comment on the two living 
creatures (in the fourth century). Cyril is in doubt 
whether the two living creatures are the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, or the Old and Xcav Testament, but recurs 
to the earlier interpretation that they are the Cherubim. 
Mr. Harris also cites the Targum of Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel on Zechariah iii. 7 : * If thou Avilt keep the ob- 
servation of my word, / will raise thee vp in the resur- 
rection of the dead^ and set thy feet walkinn between the 
two ehert/lnm.' Tlien, as soon as this identification of the 
two liviiiLT creatures had been made, it was easA', savs 
Mr. Harris, to pass over to tlie iiinety-niiitli Psalm, 
which Justin ' affirms to l)e a prediction of Christ. 

A little study of the opening words will show some interesting 
parallels witli Peter. * The Lord hath reigned ! Let the people be 
enraged ! Sitting on the Cherubim, let the earth be shaken. The 
Lord in Zion is great and high above all the people.' Here we have 
a parallel to the * Jews burning with rage,' and to the enormous stature 
of the risen Christ, and, perhaps to the quaking of the earth. Nor is 
it without interest that Justin, having spoken of this great and high 
Christ, should turn immediately to another Psalm (xix.) where the 
sun is said t4) come forth as a bridegroom from his chamber, and to 
rejoice as a giant to run a race.' 

In order to be as just as possible, all this has been 
given in greater detail than perhaps the case deser\'es. 
It seems rather a heavy avalanche of conjecture to 
bring down upon Peter, who siini)ly narrates, witliout 
the most distant reference to any prophetic texts ; and 

* Dial, Ixiv. ' Lx. pp. 219 ff. 
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it is perhaps a little hard that Justin, who in all pro- 
bability had the Gospel already written and before him, 
should contribute in this casual way to the author s dis- 
comfiture. However, let us see what there is to be said 
upon the other side. The first general remark that may 
be made is, that it can scarcely be considered evidence 
of the later date of Peter to ascribe to him, as the source 
of this detail, an elaborate twisting of texts through the 
operation of gnosis, which has not been proved to have 
existed in this form before the epoch at which he wrote. 
This is said without anv intention of castinf]^ doubt on the 
general operation of supposed prophetic passages. on the 
evolution of Gospel history, but merely as questioning 
this particular explanation of the mode in which this 
representation was originally suggested, and more 
especially for the purpose of adding that, Avhatever 
reproach of tliis kind is cast upon the Gospel according 
to Peter, must equally be directed a^iainst the canonical 
gospels. 

It will be remembered that, in the third Synoptic, 
' two men in shining apparel ' assist at the resurrection, 
and that in the fourth Gospel Mary sees in the tomb 
* two angels in white sitting, the one at the head, the 
other at the feet, where the bodv of Jesus had lain.' 
Here there is an occasion for applying with equal — or, 
as we shall preseutl}' see, greater — propriety the argu- 
ment of * highly evolved prophetic gnosis ' to the writers, 
and so explaining tlieir representation. But there is 
more to be suggested in connection with the matter. 
In the first and second Synoptics, only one angel assists 
at the scene, who in the second Synoptic is called * a 
young man ' (i/cai^iV/co?). Now the ' two men ' of great 
stature in Peter onlv qo into the tomb and come out 
again with Jesus ; but subsequently the heavens were 
again opened {v. 44), and a certain man descends and 

I 2 
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goes into the tomb and remains there, for when the 
women come (r. 55) thev see tliere 'a certain young man * 
{veavia-Kos) ' sitting in the midst of the tomb, beautiful 
and clad in a shining garment,' who speaks to them as 
in the two Synoptics, and tells them that * Jesus is gone 
thither whence he was sent/ This, then, is the angel 
who appears in Matthew and Mark. We have already 
mentioned that the two men (^f i\ 36 have been 
identified bv some critics as iMoses and Elias. The 
account of the transfiguration is givt»n in all the Synop- 
tics, though it does not seem to liave been known to 
the author of the fourth Gospel — although 'John' was 
an actor in the scene — but that in the third Synoptic is 
fuller than the rest (ix. 28 ff.). Jesus takes with him 
Peter and John and James, and goes up into the moun- 
tain to pray; and as he prays his countenance was 
altered, and his raiment becomes wliito and dazzling ; 
*and beJiold there talked witli liim two men (ai/Spc9 
8uo), whicli Avere Closes and Kli jali : wIm^ ajipoared in 
glory, and spake of his decea.^y irhirh In' was ahnut to 
accomplish at Jerusalem' AVlien Peter and the others 
were fully awake, * they saw his glory and the two men 
(8uo avhpa<;) that stood with him. And it came to pass, 
as they were parting from him, PetiT said unto Jesus, 
Master, it is good for us to be here ; and let us make 
three tabernacles; one for thee, and one for Moses, and 
one for Elijah : not knowing trhat he said. And while 
he said these things there came a cloud, and over- 
shadowed them . . . and a voice came out of the cloud, 
saying. This is my son, my chosen : hear ye him.' To 
this episode Mr. Harris might reasonalily apply the 
test of the * highly evolved prophetic gnosis ;' but in any 
case, the view that the two men of the fragment are in- 
tended to represent Moses and Elijah — tlie law and tJie 
prophets — who had so short a time before * spoken of 
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liis decease Avhicli he was about to accomplish in 
Jerusalem/ and who now came, in stature reaching to 
the heavens, but less than his which rose above the 
heavens, and conducted Jesus the Christ forth from the 
tomb, in Avhich that decease had been fulfilled, is in the 
highest degree probable. Much more might be said 
regarding this, but too much time has already been 
devoted to the point. 

The second application of ]\Ii\ Harris's test is to the 
sealing of the stone at the sepulchre with seven seals. 
The Gospel of Peter simply states that the stone was 
sealed Avith seven seals, and Mr. Harris endeavours to 
find some abstruse meaning in the statement, which 
is peculiar to the fragment in so far as the number of 
seals is concerned. Where did Peter get the idea? 
Mr. Harris sa)'S, first from Zechariali iii. 9 : ' For behold 
the stone that I have set before Joshua; upon one stone 
are seven eyes ; behold I will engrave the graving 
thereof, saith the Lord of hosts ; ' and the name Joshua 
is the Hebrew equivalent of Jesus. A reference is also 
made by the Fathers of the second century to passages 
to prove that Christ was the stone (of stumbling to the 
Jews, but the corner stone to believers). 'Justin recog- 
nised Christ in the stone cut out Avithout hands, of 
which Daniel speaks ; in the stone which Jacob set for 
his pilloAv, and which he anointed with oil ; in the stone 
on Avhich Moses sat in the battle with Amalek,' and the 
like. ' Bearing in mind that there was an early ten- 
<lency to connect the language of the " Branch " passage 
with the resurrection, we can see that the interpretation 
took a second form, viz. to regard the stone before the 
face of Jesus as a prophecy of the stone which closed 
the tomb in the evangelic story.' There is evidence, 
Mr. Harris says, that the seven eyes were early inter- 
preted by Biblical Targumists to mean seven seals. 
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We need not be surprised, then, that the Peter Gospel speaks of 
the stone as sealed with seven seals ; it is an attempt to throw the 
story into closer parallelism with Zechariah, no doubt for polemic 
purposes against the Jews. That he uses the curious word iirexpttravy 
which we are obliged, from the exigencies of language, to translate 

* they smeared * or * plastered * seven seals, but which to the writer 
meant much the same as if he were to say, ^ they on-christed seven 
seals,' is due to the lurking desire to make a parallel with Christ and 
the stone directly, and with the anointed pillar of Jacob. The 
stone has a chrism. . . . But this is not all ; in Zechariah (iv. 10) 
there is a passage, 'they shall see the plummet in the hand of 
Zerubbabel,' but in the Septuagint it runs, Hhey shall see the tin- 
stone.' How is this to be connected with the * stone before the face 
of Joshua or Jesus'? The answer is found in the pages of the 
Peter Gospel : * a great crowd came from Jerusalem and the neigh- 
bourhood to see the tomb which had been sealed.* It only remains to 
identify the stone which they saw with the tin-stone. Symmachus 
retranslated the Hebrew word for * tin ' as if it came from the rof)t 
which means ' to separate or divide,' and in the Gospel of Peter, 

* the stone which had been laid on the door of tlie tomb withdrew 
(or separated) gradually ' (iTrt\u)i}r}ftt irufiU fiifm^), 

'The "plummet" of Zeru])l)abel/ Mr. Harris triuiu- 
pliantly concludes, ' is used by Peter to make history 
square with prophecy.' ^ 

Now again the general remark has to be made that, 
in order to convict Peter of a late date, Mr. Harris 
takes all this 'highl)- evolved gnosis' wherever he <au 
find it, without consideration of epochs, and in some 
parts upon mere personal conjecture. He even con- 
fesses that he does not know the date of the translation 
of S)'mmachus, which he nevertheless uses as an argu- 
ment. He observes, hhnself, that it is 'a little awkward ' 
that the stone, which at one time represents Jesus, has 
to be treated in the same breath as before the face of 
Jesus. Tlie terribly complicated and involved process, 
by which it is suggested that the author of the Gospel 
according to Peter evolved a detail so apparently simple 

^ L.C. pp. 221 ff. 
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as the sealing of the sepulchre with seven seals, is 
difficult enough to follow, and must have been still 
more difficult to invent, but in his anxiety to assign a 
late date to the fragment, Mr. Harris forgets that, if 
the number seven is evidence of it, a large part of the 
New Testament must be moved back with the frag- 
ment. The S3'noptics are fuU of it,^ but it is quite 
sufficient to point to the Apocalypse, which has this 
typical number in almost every chapter : the message 
to the seven churches ; the seven spirits before the 
throne ; the seven golden candlesticks ; the seven stars; 
seven lamps of fire burning ; seven angels ; seven 
trumpets ; seven thunders ; the dragon with seven 
heads, and seven diadems ; the seven angels with seven 
plagues ; the woman with seven heads, and so on. 
The most striking and apposite instance, Avhich Mr. 
Harris indeed does not pass over, but mentions as 
having * a curious and suggestive connection ' and ' every 
appearance of being ultimately derived from the lan- 
guage of Zechariah,' - is the Book which is close sealed 
with seven seals, and the Lamb standing as though it 
had been slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, 
which are seven spirits of God, Avliich is found worthy 
to take the l)ook and open the seals.'^ Listeadof giving 
the author of the fragment, who does not make the 
sli^rhtest claim to it, credit for so extraordinarv a feat 
of synthetic exegesis, is it not more simple and probable 
that he used the number seven as a mere ordhiary 
s}Tnbol of completeness ? but if more than this be 
deemed requisite, and the detail has a deeper mystical 
sense, he can only be accused of * highly evolved pro- 
phetic gnoses,' in company with the author of the 

' E,g. Matt. xii. 45 ; xv. 84, 87 ; xxii. 25 f. ; Mark viii. 6, 8 ; xii. 20 flf. ; 
xvi. 9 ; Luke ii. 36 ; viii. 2 ; xi. 26 ; xx. 29 f. 
^ L.C. p. 222. ' Ajwc. V. 1 ff. 
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Apocalypse and other canonical books, and this still 
gives him a position in the same epoch with them, more 
than which, probably, no one demands. 

Anotlier instance may be rapidly disposed of. The 
writer of Peter, Mr. Harris affirms, was not ignorant of 
the gnosis of the Cross wrought out by the Fathers 
from the Old Testament, on the ' Wood ' and the * Tree/ 
One passage at which they laboured heavily is in 
Habakkuk ii. 11 : 'The stone cries out of the wall, and 
the cross-beam answers back to it.' Mr. Harris pro- 
ceeds : 

Now the author of the Peter Gospel has been at work on the 
passage ; he wishes to make the cross talk, and not only talk, but 
answer back ; accordingly, he introduces a question : ^ Hast thou 
preached to them that are asleep ? ' and the response is heard from 
the cross, * Yea.* As far as I can suspect, the first speaker is Christ, 
the Stone ; and the answer comes from the Cross, the Wooil. It is 
then the Cross that has descended into Hades. But perhaps this 
is pressing the writer*s words a little too far.' 

Is it not also pres:>ing the writer's thoughts a little 
too far to suggest sucli trains of childish interpretation 
as the origin of all his characteristic representations? 
Mr. Harris, by way of bringing the charge nearer to 
Peter, says tliat the passage of Habakkuk * is quoted 
by Barnabas, tliougli no doubt from a corrupted text, 
with a positive assertion that the Cross is here intimated 
by the propliet.'- This is not so. The passage in 
Barnabas (xii.) reads : ' He defineth concerning the 
Cross in anotlier prophet, who saith : " And when shall 
these things be accomplished ? saitli the Lord. Wlien- 
soever a tree shall be bended and stand upright, and 
whensoever blood shall drop from a tree." Again thou 
art taught concerning the cross and him that was to be 
crucified.' This is not a quotation from Habakkuk, 

• L.C. p. 224. ' Ibid. 
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but from 4 Esdras v. 5. This is, however, not of much 
importance. It is of greater moment to observe that 
Mr. Harris, in applying this test, is only able to ' sus- 
pect ' that, in this episode in Peter, the speaker who 
asks the question is Christ the * stone,' and the answer 
from the cross, the * wood ; ' but as the first * speaker ' 
is a voice * out of the heavens,' it is difficult to connect 
it with * Christ the Stone,' to whom the question is 
actually addressed. According to this, he puts the 
question to himself. Such exegesis, applied to almost 
any conceivable statement, might prove almost any 
conceivable hypothesis. 

The next instance requires us to turn to a passage 
in Amos (viii. 9-10, LXX): * And it shall come to pass 
in that day, saith the Lord God, that the sun shall set 
at middav, . . . and I will turn vour feasts into Availinfj 
and all vour sonars to lamentation, and I will lav sack- 
cloth on all loins, and baldness on every licad; and I 
will set him as the wailing for tlie beloved, and those 
that are with him as a dav of <rrief * With it, we are 
told, must be taken the parallel verse in which Zechariah 
(xiv. G, 7) predicts a day in which * there shall be no 
light, but cold and frost . . . but towards evening 
there shall be light.' This was one of the proofs with 
early Christians of the events which happened at the 
crucifixion, and St. Cyprian, for instance, quotes it. It 
is also quoted hi the sixth Homily of the Persian 
Father Aphrahat against the Jews. *The Gospel of 
Peter did not ai)parently possess the gnosis in such a 
highly evolved form as this,' but works on the same 
lines. Mr. Harris then quotes passages from the frag- 
ment, which we shall give after him, with his inserted 
(•omments, but as he does not mark the intervals which 
occur between them, we shall take the liberty of in- 
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serting the verses from which they are taken between 
brackets. 

15. It was mid -day and darkness over all the land of Judaea 
... 22. then the sun shone out, and it was found to be the ninth 
hour [at evening time it shall be light'] ; 23. and the Jews rejoiced 
... 25. and the Jews began to wail [/ will turn your /easts into 
mourning], ... 26. We also were fasting and sitting down (i.e. 
sitting on the ground in sackcloth *) ; [I unU lay sackcloth on all 
loins]. 50. Mary Magdalene had not done at the tomb as women 
are wont to do over their dead beloveds, so she took her friends with 
her to wail [/ icill set him as the Wailhig for the Beloved], 

The writer is, therefore, drawing on the details of prophecy, as 
suggested by the current testimonies against the Jews, and most 
likely on a written gnosis involving these testimonies. That he 
veils his sources simply shows that he is not one of the fii*st brood 
of anti-Jewish preachers. If he had been early, he would not have 
been artificial or occult.* 

Xow, as before, jMr. Harris uses the eccentricities of 
a gnosis which he does not prove to have existed at 
the time the framnent niav have been written and, for 
instance, he quotes St. Cyprian, who wrote in the 
second lialf of the third century, and the Persian Father 
Aphrahat, also a writer long after the Gospel of Peter 
was composed, and his remark that the writer * did not 
apparently possess the gnosis in so highly evolved a 
form ' as Aplu'ahat, is not so much an admission in his 
favour as to prepare the reader to be content with 
inferior evidence. The test, however, quite as much 
applies to our Gospels as to the Gospel of Peter. In 
the previous working, of which the fragment says 
nothing, those who pass *wag their heads' and rail, 
in each of the Synoptics, in a jubilant way. The first 
Synoptic says (xxvii. 45 f.) *Xow from the sixth hour 
there was darkness over all the land until the nhitli 

' This is not expressed in the text, which Mr. Harris rather strains 
for his purpose. Tlie correct reading is : * We were fasting, and we sat 
mourning and weeping,* koi tKa6t(6fit6a irivBovvrtt kuX Kkaiovrtt, 

' L.c, pp. 224 f. 
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hour/ Tlie centurion and those who were watching 
' feared exceedingly.' In Mark(xv. 33) there also * was 
darkness over the whole earth until the ninth hour/ 
but in Luke (xxiii. 44 f.) the resemblance is still more 
marked. The darkness comes over the whole earth 
from the sixth until the ninth hour, ' the sun's light 
failing.' (48) ' And all the multitudes that came together 
to this si«:lit, when they beheld the thinas that were 
done, returned smiting their breasts.' In the fourth 
Gospel (xx. 11), Mary goes to the tomb weeping. We 
shall have more to say regarding the Gospels presently, 
but here we need only remark that, whether in exactly 
the same way or not, the Miighly evolved prophetic 
gnosis ' has certainly done its work in all of them. In 
this respect, the Gospel of Peter merely takes its place 
with the rest. 

There is onlv one other instance to be noticed here. 
It refers to some of the details wliicli the writer of tlie 
fragment introduces into the mockery which precedes 
the crucifixion. Pome of tin* mockers * prick' Jesus 
with a reed; others spat on his eyes. This, Mr. Harris 
says, is connected with a view earlv taken reL*"ardin<]f a 
change of Jewish feasts. In the Epistle of IJarnabas, 
there is the best exposition of the doctrine that the 
Feast should be turned into mourning and the Passover 
at which Jesus suffered slumld be treated as if it had 
been the I)av of Atonement. In IJarnabas, the ritual 
of the great day is discussed in detail, and the rules of 
procedure for the Priests and the People, apparently 
taken, Mr. Harris thinks, from a Greek handbook, prove 
a varietv of local usajre such as would not have been 
suspected from the Scripture, read apart from the rest 
of the literature of the time. The * unwashed inwards ' 
of one goat, offered at the fast for all sins, are to be 
eaten by the priests alone, with vinegar, while the 
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people fast and wail in sackcloth and ashes. Tliis goat 
is one of two over which lot is cast on the Dav of 
Atonement ; the other is the scape-goat, Azazel, which, 
according to Barnabas, was to be treated with con- 
tumely, and sent away into the wilderness : * All of you 
spit on him, and prick him, and put the scarlet wool 
on his head,' &c. Now the two goats both represent 
Christ, according to Barnabas, *wlio twists these written 
regulations into prophecies of the first and second 
Advents, and of the details of the Passion.' 

The mention of vinegar to be eaten with the bitter portion of 
the goat, suggested the words of the Psalm : *Gall for my meat 
and vinegar for my drink ; * the command to spit on the goat and 
prick (or pierce) him [which ill-usage, by the way, the Talmud 
admits to have been the practice of the Alexandrian Jews], is inter- 
preted by Barnabas to be a type or a prophecy of Christ * set at 
naught and pierced and spat on.' Is there any trace of the gnosis 
of the two goats in Peter ? If we may judge from the conjunction 
of the words in the account of the Mockerv, there is a decided 
trace : * Others stood and sjmt on his eyes . . . others pricked him 
witli a reed ; ' it is Clirist as the gOcat Azazel. 

Mr. Harris quotes 'an almost contemj^orary Sibyllist, 
* They shall prick his side with a reed, according to their 
late ; ' and he continues : ' If the Sybillist is quoting 
Peter, lie is also interpreting him, and his interpretation 
is, they shall prick him, as is done to the goat Azazel.' 

To make Peter responsible for the ideas or inter- 
pretations of the Sybillist is a little hard. However, 
let us examine this matter. It is to be observed that 
the only innovation in Peter, regarding the spitting, is 
the expression that they * spat upon his eyes ' instead of 
simply ' upon him,' or * in his face,' as in the Gospels ; 
but upon this nothing turns. The point is not even 
mentioned ; so it may be dismissed. Regarding the 
reed, Peter says they * pierced ' him with it, instead of 
•* smote him ' with it. Let us leave the ' piercing ' aside 
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for the moment. In all other respects, the contumely- 
is the same in the Gospels. Before the high priest, in 
Matthew and Mark (Matt. xxvi. 67, Mark xiv. 65), thej^ 
spit in his face and buffet him, and smite him with the 
palms of their hands; and in Luke (xxii. 63 f.) they 
mock and beat him and revile him. It is curious that, 
according to tlie second Synoptist, all this was foretold, 
for he makes Jesus say (x. 33 f.) : * Behold, we go uj) 
to Jerusalem : and the Son of man shall be delivered 
unto the chit-f priests and the scribes : and they shall 
condemn him to death, and shall deliver him unto the 
Gentiles : and they shall mock him, and shall spit upon 
him, and shall scourge him, and shall kill him, and after 
three davs he shall rise af]^ain.' After the trial before 
Pilate, in Mark (xv. 17 ff.), they put on him a purple 
robe, and the crown of thorns on his head, and a reed 
in his hand, and spit upon him, and take the reed and 
smite him on the head. In Peter, likewise, thev clotlie 
him in purple, j)ut on his head the crown of thorns, 
spit uj^on his (\ves, smite him on the cheeks, and j)ien-e 
him with a ret-d. 

What difference is there here except the mere 
piercing? Yes! there is a difference, for Mr. Harris 
has forgotten to refer to the scarlet wool put on 
the goat Azazel. There is nothing in Peter which 
corresponds with the scarlet wool. The robe that is 
put upon Jesus is purple. Now liarnabas, in the 
chapter from which Mr. Harris quotes all these passages, 
finds this point of the ' scarlet wool ' fulfilled in Jesus : 

* For they shall see him in that day wearing the long 
scarlet robe about his flesh.' ^ But if we look in the 
first Synoptic we also find this, for we read (xxvii. 28) : 

* And they stripped him, and put on him a scarlet robe' 
(^(XaftuSa KOKKii'Tjv), The mere detail of piercing with 

' Barnubas, 7. 
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the reed instead of smiting with it is trifling compared 
with this, and in all essential points Mr. Harris's test 
more fitly applies to the first Spioptic than to Peter, 
and equally so to the other two. 

As for the piercing with the reed, however, we have 
only to turn to the fourth Gospel, and we find its 
counterpart (xix. 34) where one of the soldiers with a 
spear pierced the side of Jesus. Wliy ? (36) * That the 
Scripture might be fulfilled. ..." They shall look on 
liim whom they pierced.'' ' Here is the ' highly evolved 
prophetic gnosis ' without any disguise. If one ^vriter 
prefer to fulfil one part of Scripture, the other may 
select another without much difference in standincr. 
Even ^Ir. Harris admits tliat Mhe <rnosis on which 
Baniabas works is ultimately based on the same passage' 
as that (juoted as fulfilled in the fourth Gospel' ; then 
wliat distinction of date is possible when both apply 
tlie same gnosis based on the same texts? 

* L,c. p. 22G. 
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We have now discussed i)ractically all the test 
instances advanced by ^Ir. Eendel Harris, and the 
result at which we arrive is, that he has not succeeded 
in proving that the Gospel of Peter betrays such traces 
of a ' highly evolved prophetic gnosis ' as require us to 
assign to it a later date than tlie (*anonical Gospels. If 
this system of elaborate and i)erverted ingenuity were 
applied to these Gospels, as it has been to the fragment, 
and everv kind of false ext^^^-sis, childish reasoninir, 
and wild interpretation, sucli as was current anionu.st 
the Fathers, brought forward to exj^lain tlie construc- 
tion of the four canonical works, the con>e(juence 
would be terribly surprisini^ to pious readers. That 
this exegesis began earl}- is (juite undeniable, and it is 
not too much to say that it is j)alpal)ly visible on the 
verv surface of most of tin* books of the Xew Testa- 
ment. It had, as Mr. Harris must admit and does 
admit, practical effect on the composition of tlie Gospels 
as they have come down to us, but it is fully displayed 
in some of the Epistles of ]*aul, still more in those 
passing under his name, is supreme in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and as for the Acts, the Apostles are, 
from the very opening, made to express the highly 
evolved prophetic gnosis of tin* author. We do not, 
of course, argue that the writer of the fragment is 
free from it, but merely that he shares it ec^ually with 
the other Evangelists, however nmch their canonicity. 
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derived from the very Fathers who are steeped in this 
gnosis, may protect them from Mr. Harris's dangerous 
attac^k. Without going into an explanation of the 
genesis of various important points in the story, which 
would require a volume, we may just glance at some of 
the points at which the EvangeUsts frankly declare the 
source of the gnosis, and allow tlie process to be seen. 
Let us take for instance tlie first Synoptic. The 
events previous to the birth of Jesus (i. 18 ff.) take 
place ' that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the Lord through the prophet, saying, Behold, the 
virjjfin shall be with child, and shall brinpr forth a son. 
And they shall call his name Immanuel,' and it is only 
an ilhistration of the naivete of the period that two 
ver.<es furtlier on thov call the son, not Lnmanuel, but 
Jesus. The chief priests and scribes inform Herod 
(ii. o \\) that tlie Christ should be born in Bethlehem of 
JiulacM. because it was written by the j)ro])het : * And 
thnii l^t'thlchem, land of Judah. Art in no wise least 
ainoiiL^ the j)rinces of Judah : For out of thee shall 
conif forth a governor, Which shall be shepherd of my 
pet>p]i* Israel.' Joseph takes the young child and his 
mother into Egypt (ii. 15 f.), ' that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the Lord through the prophet, 
sayinir. <hit of Egypt did T call my son.* Herod slays 
all t]'f male children in Bethlehem and in all the borders 
then «.;' (ii. 10 f.) and ' then was fulfilled that which was 
spok' :. through Jeremiah the proj)het, saying, A voice 
was i r:ird in Itamah, Weeping and great mourning, 
Itad ■ weeping for her children,' Sec. On retuminfi^ 
from ' ypt they settle in Galilee, in a city called Xaza- 
retli 2^5), 'that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by t] irophets, that Ik* should be called a Xazarene.' 
John I' Baptist comes preaching ' in the wilderness ' 
(iii. J . ., ' for this is he that was spoken of by Isaiah 
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the prophet, saying, The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness,' &c. The temptation of Jesus in the 
wilderness is based upon three texts : (iv. Iff.)* Man 
shall not live by bread alone,' &c. ; * He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee,* &c., and * Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God,' &c. When John is de- 
livered up (iv. 12 ff.) Jesus leaves Nazareth and dwells 
* in Caperiiaum, which is by the sea, in the borders of 
Zebulun and Naphtali : that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, saying, Tlie land 
of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, toward tlie sea, 
beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles, the people 
which sat in darkness saw a great light, and to them 
which sat in the region and shadow of death, to them 
did light spring up.' Li the episode of John in prison 
sending his disciples to Jesus (xi. 2 ff.), the whole reply 
is based indirectly on prophetic gnosis, and the r. 10 
directly : * This is he, of whom it is written, Behold, 
I send my messenger before thy face, Who shall prepare 
thy way before thee," ' and v, 14, * And if ye are willing 
to receive it, this is Elijah, which is to come.' When 
the Pharisees take counsel to destroy him (xii. 14 f.), 
and Jesus withdraws, healing the sick and enjoining 
them that they should not make him known, it is * that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Isaiah the 
prophet, saying. Behold my servant,' &c. There is 
an exhibition of * highly evolved prophetic gnosis ' (xii. 
39 ff.) when a sign is asked for, and the sign of Jonah 
the prophet is given, * for as Jonah was three days and 
three nights in the belly of the whale, so shall the Son 
of man be three davs and three ni<i:lits in the heart of 
the earth,' a gnosis which helped to shape the represen- 
tation of the entombment. The speaking in parables 
is justified, not originated (xiii. 14 f.), as a fulfilment of 
the prophecy of Isaiah, * By hearing ye shall hear, and 

K 
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shall in no wise understand/ &c., and {v, 35) *I will 
open my mouth in parables/ &c. Of course, as Mr. 
Harris says, * no sane person would take St. Matthew's 
quotation as the cause of the Sermon on the Mount, or 
the parabolic discourse ; ' ^ but, as he admits, the 
prophetic passages were in the author's mind, and are 
amongst * the first faint shadows cast by the prophecy 
[?j upon the history/ and they certainly led to the 
representation that those who heard the parabolic 
teaching, and notably the disciples, did not under- 
stand the most luminous discourses, and required 
a private explanation of the clearest allegories. The 
entry into Jerusalem (xxi. 2 f.) is arranjred * that it 
might be fulfilled wliicli was spoken by the prophet, 
saying. Tell ye the daujrhter of Zion, liehold, thy 
King Cometh unto thee, meek, and ridinir upon an ass, 
and upon a colt the foal of an ass ; ' and the writer, 
not appreciating the duj)lication of Ilcbrt'W poetry, is 
literal enough to relate [r. 2) that Jesus tells the 
disciples they shall find ' an ass tied, and a colt with 
her,' which they are to bring, and (r. 7) ' they brought 
the ass and the colt, and put on them their garments ; 
and he sat upon them ' [inavoi avroiii) : a representation 
which has ever since given much trouble to pious com- 
mentators. It is not difficult to see that the * cleansing 
of the temple' (xxi. 12 f.) takes place because * it is 
written, My house sliall be called a house of prayer, 
but ye make it a den of robbers.' The trials when 
*the abomination of desolation (xxi v. 16 f.), which 
was spoken of by Daniel the prophet,' is seen * standing 
in the holy place {let him that reaJeth understand^ is an 
example of the prophetic gnosis. The preparation for 
the passion commences (xxvi. 2), * Ye know that after 
two days the passover cometh, and the Son of man is de- 

' L,c. pp. 815 f. 
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livered up to be crucified ' Jesus is represented (?;. 31) 
as saying to the disciples : ^ All ye shall be offended in 
me this night : for it is written, I will smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered 
abroad ; ' and the curious phrase which follows is worth 
consideration : ^ But after I am raised up, I will go 
before you into Galilee,' which seems to have slipped in 
here out of its place. The events which take place at 
the arrest, and their coming out with swords and staves 
as against a robber to take him (xxvi. 66), ^ All this 
is come to pass that the Scriptures of the prophets 
might be fulfilled;' and Jesus could not pray for 
legions of angels to help him, for {i^ 66), * How then 
could the Scriptures be fulfilled ? ' The conduct of 
Judas after he had betrayed his master, when he took 
back the pieces of silver, the price of his betrayal, to 
the priests (xxvii. 3 f.), fulfils * that which was spoken 
by Jeremiah the prophet, sayinjr, And they took the 
tliirty pieces of silver, the price of him that was priced, 
whom certain of the children of Israel did price ; and 
they gave them for the potter's field, as the Lord 
appointed me/ 
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This need not be further pursued, however, though the 
principle applies quite as much to the otlier Gospels. 
Only one passage may be quoted from the last chapter 
of the third Synoptic. Jesus, when he appears to 
the disciples, after the episode of the fish to prove that 
he is not a spirit, but himself with flesh and bones 
(xxiv. 36 f.), is represented as saying: 

These are my words which I spake unto you, while I was yet 
with you, how that all things must needs be fulfilled, which are 
written in the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, con- 
cerning me. Then opened he their mind, that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures ; and he said unto them, Thus it is written 
that the Christ should suffer, and rise again from tho dead thr third 
day : and that repentance and remission of sins should l>o preached 
in his name unto all the nations. 

This is a direct justification of the gnosis, and it is no 
wonder that we find St. Syhna, some centuries later, 
recording the concrete principle upon which Gospel 
history is written : ' Nothing took place which had not 
been previously foretold, and nothing had been foretold 
which had not obtained its fulfilment.' 

In so far as the Gospel according to Peter is 
concerned, the impartial verdict must be : It is 
neither better nor worse than the more fortunate 
works which have found a safe restinjr-place within 
the Canon of the Cliurch. It is almost impossible 
now to judge of these works as we judge the frag- 
ment. Centuries of reverence, and individual habit 
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of hearing their contents with docility and with bated 
criticism, have rendered most of us incapable of judging 
the effect which a good part of their contents would 
make upon us if, like the fragment of Akhmlm, they 
had been freshly discovered yesterday. There is no 
canonical glamour to veil its shortcomings, and it must 
not be forgotten that, in this short fragment, we have 
none of those parts of the Gospel, such as the Sermon 
on the Mount and some of the parables, which contain 
so much noble teaching and render the literature so 
precious. Then, as we have before pointed out, the 
canonical Gospels, in their greater circulation and in 
the process of reception by the Church, secured a 
gradual revision which might have smoothed away any 
roughness from the Gospel of Peter had it been equally 
fortunate. Tlie three S}Tioptic Gospels are so closely 
dependent on each other, or on the same sources, as to 
be practically one work ; and although this renders 
all tlie more remarkable certain indications of selection, 
some of which we have pointed out, it nevertheless limits 
our acquaintance with early belief. It is the merit 
of the fragment that it presents considerable variation 
in the original sources, and shows us the fluidity of the 
early reports of that which was supposed to take place 
during the period which it embraces. We have in it a 
primitive and less crystallised form of the Christian 
tradition. 
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ETATTEAION RATA UETPON 

1 ... Tcjv Se *IovSaLa}v ovSelg ivLiffaTo rag X^V^^> 
ovO€ Hp(s}07]^ ovo €49 Tcwi' KpiT(s)v avTov ' Kat ft^ povXrj' 

2 0€PTO}v i/ti/^acr^at aviarq UctXaTog. Kat rdrc KcXevet 
*Hp(p8rj^ 6 )8ao"tX€vs irapaXrjiKJydrjvaL rov Kvpiov^ elircov 
avrot9 on ''Ocra cKeXcvcra v/iti/ Trot^crat aural, ironja'aTe. 

^ *IoT7j/cct Se €Kct ^Icoarjff} 6 <^tXo9 /TetXarou /cat toO 
KvpCoVj /cat €cSai9 on aravpicK^iv avrov fieXXovo'ii^, -^X^ci/ 
77/309 Toi/ TTctXaroi/ Kat yrrfo'e to o'oi/ia toO Kvplov irpo^ 

4 Ta<f)7]v. Kol 6 ITctXaT09 7rcfti|ra9 7rpo9 'HpcoSrji/ rJTrjaei' 

5 avroC TO acSfta. /cat 6 'Hp^Sr/s €(ffr) *^8€X</>c UctXare, ct 
/cat ftij Tt9 avToi/ T7TT;/cct, ']7ft€t9 avroi^ iOdirTO/JLeu^ cVct 
Kat (rdfifiaTOv i7n<f)Cj<rKeL ' yeypairraL yap iv roi i^o/xco 
i7Xtoi/ /x-iy SCi^at €7rt Tre^oi/cv/xeVo). 

6 Kat irapih(aK€v avrov rS XaoJ Trpo ft(a9 roii/ d([v/xa)i/« n99 
€opT7Js avroiv. 61 Se Xa^onr€9 roi^ KvpLOv ciOovv avrov 
Tp€)(ovT€^^ /cat cXeyoi^ Svpcj/iev rov vlov tov Oeov^ i^ovaiav 

7 avrov i(rx})t<6r€^, Kat irop^vpav avrov nepUfiaWov^ Kat 
iKadtxrav avrov em KaOeSpav Kpto'€eJ9« Xcyoi^€9 AtKai6>9 

8 Kp2v€j fiaaiXev rov ^laparjjK. Kat n9 avriav IveyKoiv 

9 aT€<f>ajfov aKovdwov €0rjK€v hrl rrj^ K€<f>aXr}^ rov Kvpiov , 
icot €T€poi, €aT<or€$ ivivrvov avrov rat9 oi/rccrt, Kat oXXot 
ra9 aiayova^ avrov ipdirurav erepot KoXdiK^ twaaov 
ainovy Kat rwt^ avrov ifidoTi^ov Xeyoi^€9 Tavrg r^ Tt/x^ 
rLfiTJatofiev rov vlov rov 0€ov, 

10 £at rjveyKOv Svo KaKovpyov^^ Kat itrravpoicav dvd 
lieaov avrHv rov Kvpiov avro9 Sc iaLCJira^ a»9 firjhiv 
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11 iropop exoiP. koX ore (apdiaaav rov aravpoPj CTreypai/rcu/ 

12 oTt 05x09 icTTLv 6 fiaatXeif^ rov 'IcrpaiyX. koI t^Oukot^^ 
Ttt iuSvfiara efinpoo-dep avrov Svefiepio'cun'Oj koI \a)(iiop 

15 efiaXov in avTois. cI? 8c Tt9 tUp KaKovpyoiP iKeipcjv 
cjveiBuTep avToifs keytop ^H/iei^ Sia ra Ka/ca a irroLija'jLficp 
ovTO) TrenopOa/iePj odro^ 8c atorrip yevofiepo^ tcjp ap6p(orro}P 

14 ri i^Sifcrjo'ep v/xa^; koX aydPaicnja'aPTes in avr^ c/ceXcvacu/, 
Ipa fir/ aKtkoKOTnjd^^ onms ^aaoPL^o/iepos anoOojpoi, 

1^ *Hi/ 8c ii€(rr]iifipCa, /cat ckoto^ KaTd(r\€ naaop rrfp 
*Iov8aiap' /cat idopvfiovPTO, Koi rjycjpCcjp jirj noT€ 6 
rjXios c8u, ineSrj crt i^rj ' yiypanrai yap avroi% ^\lop /X17 

16 hvpox in\ ne<f>oP€vii€P(i)» /cat Tt9 avraip elnep TIoria'aTt 

17 avroi/ ^(oX'^i/ fiera o^ovs ' /cat /ccpcurcu^c? inoTLcop, /cat 
inkTjptoo'dP natna^ /cat ercXcuoaa)^ /cara n^g K€(f>aLkrjs 

18 avTiop ra a/iaprijiiaTa. nepLTjpxoPTO 8c ttoXXoI /xcra 
Xvj^cji^, po/iL^opTe^ OTt wf ioTLP' [rti/cs 8c] inddaPTO. 

19 /cat 6 Kvpu)^ apefiorjae Xeycjp 'H hvpap-l^ fiov, -q Svpa/its 

20 Karc^cti/ra9 ^c* /cat ct7ra>i^ av^Krj^Or), /cat auri^s a>/3a9 
8L€pdyrj TO Karaniraaiia rov paov rrj^ ^lepovo-aXrjii 
ct9 8uo. 

21 -Kat Tore aneanaaop rous i^Xov? aTTo rcSi/ )(€Lpcjp rov 
Kvpiov, Kol iOrjKdP avTOP inl rrjs 7^9* /cat 17 yij 

22 naaa iaeiadrj, /cat (f>6fio^ fteya? cycVcro. rorc i7\t09 

23 cXa/Lti/rc /cat evprjO-q topa ipdrq. ixo-pyjaap 8c ot 'Iov8atot 
/cat 8c8(i/Kao't r^ *Ioi(rfi(f) to aatfia avrov Ipa avro ddifrgy 

24 C7rct8^ 0€aa'dii€POS ^p oca ayada inoCrjcep, Xafiiop Sk 
TOP KvpiOP ikovce /cat ctXi^ac o"t*'8oi't Kat €la"ijyay€P ct9 
t8toi^ Td<f>op KaXovfiepop Krjnop *I(oaij(f}. 

25 Tore ot *Iov8atot Kat ot npeafivrepoL /cat ot tenets, 
yp6pT€^ olop KCLKOP iavTOL^ inoiqaop, rjp^aPTO KonT^adax 
/cat XeyctJ/ Oval rats afiapTiaLS yjiioiP * rfyyicrep rj Kpiai^ 

i>(] /cat TO Tc'Xos *l€,pov<TaKrjii, eyoi 8c /xcra rail/ iraipoiP 
fiov iXvnoviirjPj /cat TcrpdifiepoL /cara 8tai/oiai/ iKpvfio- 
fieOa* c^ijTOV/xe^a yap utt* avTcip at^ KaKovpyoi /cat (is 

27 roi' i/aoi/ dikoPT^s i/Mnprjaa^ inl 8c rovrots naaip 
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ivrjo'Tevoiiej/, koX iKade^ofieOa Trev6ovvT€<; koX Kkaiovr^^ 
vvKTos Kal 7jix€pa<s €£05 Tov aajS/SoiTov. 

28 Xvva-)(j9evT€% Se ol ypaiM/JLaTels /cat ^apiaaloi koX 
irpeajSvTepoL npo^ dWyjXov^, aKOva-avre^ ort 6 Xaos aira^ 
yoyyv^ei kol KOTnerai tcl (TTrjOirj \iyovr€<; on El no 
OavaTOi avTOv ravra tcl iMeyicTa crqixeia yiyovev^ tSere 

29 OTL TToaov St/catds ianv i(l>ofiijdrjo'av ol TrpeajSvTepoL, 
Kal ^X6ov TT/oos neiKoLTOv Sco/Lcci^ot avTOv KoX Xeyoi'Tc? 

30 IlapdSo^ TjiJuu a-Tpancora^;, li/a (f)vKd^(oljx€u] to tiurjfxa 
avTov iirl rpei<; yjfxepa^^ iXTjiroTe ikd6irre<; oi iia6r)Tal airov 
KkexpaxTLV avTov koX viroXd^r) 6 Xao9 on €/c veKpdv dvicrri), 

31 KoX TTonjcrcja-iP tjijuv KaKd. 6 Se UciXaros irapaheBojKei^ 
avTOL^ IIerp(x)VL0v tov KevTvptwva /xera cTpancoTCLV (fjv- 
XdaaetP tou Td(f>op. kol (tvv avrots rJIkOov irp^o'fivTe.poi 

32 /cat ypaixfiaT^l^ iirl to fivrjixa. /cat KvkiaavTe^ \idov 

flVyaV KaTCL tov K€l/TVpi(OVO% /cat T0}V (TTpaTLCOTCOU OflOV 

Trdirres ot oi/res c/cet eOrjKau IttI tjJ 6vpa tov iiurjfxaTo^. 

33 /cat e7r€)(pia'au inTa cr<^payt8as. /cat a'Kiqvr)v eKel mj^avTC's 

34 i<f>v\a^ap. Trpojia^ Se^ tTTi(f)wcrKOUTO<; tov crafifiaToiK 
^Xdeu 6)(\o<; diTO ^lepova-aXrjii /cat Trjs Tre.pL^(i)pov u a 
lSoxtl to iMurjfJLeLOu k(T<j>payi(TpL4vov. 

3o Tfi Se wktX y iTriffxtXTKep rj KvpiaKij^ (f)v\aa'a'6i^Ton^ 

TO)!/ cTTpaTLcoTOJV dvd Svo Svo /caret (f}povpdu^ fxeydXrj 

36 <l>(t)vri iy€i/€To cV roJ ovpavw, /cat cTSoi/ dvov)(divTa<; Tov<i 
ovpavoi)^ /cat hvo dv^pa% KaTekdovTa^ iKeiOei/^ ttoXv 

37 <f>€yyo^ €)(0VTa^ /cat iyyiaama^ t<o Td(f)(o. 6 Se \l6o^ 
c/c€ti/os 6 ^tpkyjiiivo^ cVt 7^ ^i5/oa d<^' eavroC /cuXicrf^cU 
i7r€)((oprja'€ Trapd p-epo*;, /cat 6 Td<f)0^ -quoLyrj /cat dpL^oTtpoi 

38 ot veavLCKOL elarjXOoi/, tSorrc? ov*' ot aTpaTiSiTai €K€li/ol 
i^virvKrav tov K&nvplwva /cat tov9 irpea^vrepov^^ napyja'av 

39 yap Kat aurot <^uXao'(roKrc9* /cat i^rjyoviiivwv avTwv a 
€T8ov,7rdkLP opoiaiv i^e\06pTa<: aTTO tov Td<f)Ov Tpn<; dvSpa<;, 
Kal Toif^ Svo TOP €Pa viropOovPTa^^ Kal aTavpop aKoXov 

40 dovpTa avTOL<; • /cat tcHp /ikp Svo tt/p K€<f}aXrjp ^(upovaav 
IJi'€)(pi, TOV ovpapovj TOV Se )(€i,payoryoviJi€POv vn avruv 

L 
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41 virepfiaivovaap tov^ ovpavov^. koI (fxovrj^ tJkovop €ic tcHp 

42 ovpavwv \€yova"q<; ^Efcqpv^a^ rot? KOLfifofiii/oi,^ ; /cat xnraKor) 

43 77/covcTo OLTTO rov aravpov on Nat. Xw^crKinrovro ovv 
aXXTjXot? Ikovoi aireXdeiv /cat iv<f>avCa'ai, raOra roJ ITetXar^. 

44 icat ert SLavoov/ia^cjp avraiv <^ati^oi^at TraXtf/ auoixdeure^ 
ot oupai^ot /cat ai/Opcjnos rt? KareXdcjv /cat ctcrcX^oii^ €t5 to 
/xiW^fia. 

46 Tavra tSdi^rc? ot rrcpt toi' Keurvpicjpa pvkto^ ioTrevaav 

wpo^ IleiXaTov^ a<^€Wcs top Td(f>ou op i<f>v\aa'a'ov, #cat 
i^rfyrjo'ain'o Travra anep etSoi/, aycovtatPTes ftcyaXoi? icat 

46 Xcyoi^€s *A\rj0a}^ vib^ rjv deov. airoKpidw 6 iTctXaro? 
€<f>y) *Eyo) Kadapevo) rov alfiaro^ tov vlov tov 0€ov^ vplv 

47 hk TovTO eSo^ev. etra npoaeXdouTe^; irdure^ iSeoPTO airrov 
/cat irapeKoKovv /ceXcvcrat t^ Keurvpicjpi /cat rots oTpaTuo- 

48 Tat9 firj^ep elTretP a elSop' a'Vfi<f>€p€L yaip, (fiaaip, tjiup 
6(f>\7]a'aL /leyCaTriP afiapTLaP iiiTrpocdep tov deov^ #cat 
fiTj ijjLTreaeip ct? j^cipa? tov Xaou to)p *Iov8ai(OP kol 

49 XLdaadrjvaL. iKeXevaep ovp 6 UctXaTO? tw KevTvpicoPi. 

/cat T0t9 (TTpaTLCOTaL^ jJLTjSip ClTTCt*'. 

r»() OpOpov 8c Tijs KvpLatajs Mapiafi 17 MaySaXiyi/rj, 

fiadijrpLa tov Kvpiov {(f>ol5ovp€Prj 8ta tou9 'louSaiov?, 
C7rct8i7 i(f>\eyopTo viro Trj^ opyrj^, ou/c inoCrfO'ep inl tcu 
fiPTjliaTi TOV KvpCov a eldOtaap Troieip at yui^at/ccs cVt 

61 T0t9 anodpTJa'KOva'i, koX toIs ayanaifiepoL^ avTat?*) Xa- 
fiovaa fi^d* iavTTj^ tcl^ (f>Cka^ ijX^c eirt to fLvrnitlop 

62 OTTOV ^i' Tc^ct?. icai i(f>ofiovPTO fiTj tSoiaiP avTas ot 
'lovSatot, icat cXcyoi/ El kol fir) ip iKtipn rg rjli^pti, y 
icTavpcidr) iSvprjdrjfitP KXavaat koi Ko^ftaaOaL, kol pvp 

63 €7rt tov fiPTJ/iaTO^ airrov iroiijo'cjpev ravTa, Tt9 Be 
aTTo/cvXto'Ct rjiup kol top \C0op top T€0€PTa inl T175 Ovpa^ 
TOV iiprjfieLOv^ Ipa €l<r€\0ova-au 7rapaKa0€a0<oii€P avTo! 

64 Kat TTOLTjacjiiep to. o<^etXd/ui€i/a ; fivya^ yap ^p 6 \x0o^^ 
Kol <f>ofiovfie0a p.rj Tts t}P'Ol% tSi;. icat ct /ult) S\jpdfi€0a^ 
K&p inl TTJs 0vpa^ fidXcjfiep a if^pofiep eU iiprifio(rwriP 
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avTov, Kkavcofieu koI KotjfOfieda €619 €,\d(ofi€i/ €C9 tov oikov 

66 Kal aTreXOovaat evpov tov Ta^f^ov riveoryfiivov* Kai 
irpocekdov cat TrapeKvifiav c/cet, /cat opSxriv c/c€t Tiva 
v^aviaKOV Kade^ofievov fiiatp tov ra<^v, wpaiov kol 
TrepLfiefiXrjfiivoj/ a-ToXrjv Xainrpordvqv^ octti? €<^ avrat? 

66 Ti rj\6aT€ ; Tiva [p/jTeZre ; [irj top oTavpcjdevra Ik^Tvov ; 
dvecmri kol aTrfjXda/ • €t Sc firj ma'Tevere, 7rapaKv\jfaT€ 
KaL tSar€ tov tottov €v6a c/cctro, on ovk iaTLV • avdaTT) 

67 yap Koi d7rrj\0€P c/cci o0€p aneaTdXr). t6t€ ai ywaticc? 
^ofirfdeiaaL €(f>vyop. 

68 Hp 8€ TcXcurata ruiipa T(op d^v/KoP^ koI ttoXXoi tlp€^ 
^ivPX^^^^^ ^oaTpdifiOPTe^ €t9 rou? owcou? avTCjp, ttj^ 

69 eoprlj^ 7rava'aii€P7i^. riii€L^ 8e ot SciSe/ca /laOi/jTal tov 
Kvpiov iKkaioyitP koX Ihrnovfi^da^ koX c/ca<rT09 XvTTOV/xci/os 

60 84a TO avfifidp dTrqWdyrj ct5 toi' oTkoi' aurou. eyoi 8c 
SCfJLotiP IleTpo^ Koi *Aphp€a^ 6 aSeX<^9 fLOv XafioPTe^ tjficjp 
ra Xti'a dTnjkdafiep eU ttjp ddXaccoLP* kol ^p ovp Tfiiip 
Aevw 6 TOV *A\<f>aLOv^ op Kvpu}^ • • • 
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